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in this issue... 


HIS is the political spring of a political year. The “first hun- 

dred days” of the Kennedy Administration are about to 
become history, and there are other activities on the American and 
the midwestern scenes which are essentially political in nature 
and/or origin. The Centennial of Kansas statehood has officially 
begun, and the Centennial of the American Civil War likewise. 
More importantly, rank-and-file Americans seem to be taking more 
interest in political activities and problems than is their usual wont, 
although this may be only a seasonal thing, what with state legisla- 
tures in session as well as a new Congress under the leadership of 
a new President. At any rate, the editors of THe Mmwest Quar- 
TERLY make no apology whatsover for the presentation of two com- 
panion-pieces on American politics as lead articles in this issue. 


THAT MEMORABLE TEAM Of Gilbert and Sullivan pointed years ago to 
the liberal-conservative split in humanity generally. This phe- 
nomenon continues to this day to be the subject of scrutiny and 
comment by political scientists, in this country as well as in Mother 
England. It seemed to the editors of this publication, a long time 
ago, that it would be appropriate to have statements by American 
political leaders—professional politicians rather than academic 
political scientists—as part of our bill of fare. Accordingly, letters 
went out over a year ago to a clutch of American politicians, all of 
whom at the time were actively or inactively seeking the presi- 
dential nomination from one or the other of our parties. The re- 
sults, from our point of view, were rather unhappy: it was obvious 
that the then candidates were too busy to write much besides po- 
litical speeches, although their replies were courteous and friendly. 
After the election last fall, we tried again in a somewhat differ- 
ent direction, writing this time to two United States Senators, one 
of whom had emerged as the outstanding voice of American po- 
litical conservatism, the other a “Midwest Progressive” who had 
frequently demonstrated and implemented American political liber- 
alism. Fortunately, we think, both men were quick to assure us 
of their cooperation, and we are proud to present the end-products 
of this correspondence as the first and second articles in this issue. 
In a sense, they are two halves of one article. 
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Who has not heard of Senator Barry Gotpwater (R., Arizona)? 
For that matter, who has not heard of Senator Huserr H. Hum- 
runcy (D., Minnesota)? Senator Goldwater has had an almost 
meteoric rise in the past year as the foremost spokesman for Amer- 
ican conservatism. For months his book, The Conscience of a Con- 
servative, has been selling extremely well—particularly well in 
college book stores across the country. On radio and television, the 
Senator from Arizona has been discussing and debating with all 
comers. Tt seems hardly necessary to introduce Senator Humphrey 
to our readers. Thanks to his peripatetic campaigning in Demo- 
cratic primaries last spring, many Americans had the opportunity 
to meet and hear this vigorous spokesman for American liberalism, 
a recognized leader in the Senate of the United States, and the man 
who is given a great deal of credit for the inspiration of President 
John F. Kennedy's recently inaugurated Peace Corps. Again and 
again in the recent past, these two Americans have debated each 
other, and every indication is that their debate will continue for a 
long time to come. We count ourselves fortunate to have been able 
to provide them with one more opportunity to confront each other 


with their opposite ideologies. 


Last SUMMER HLANS BeenMan, assistant professor of literature here, 
revisited his native Berlin as part of a prolonged tour of western 
Kurope. We have been able to persuade him to contribute an ar- 
ticle on the state of affairs in higher education in that key city 
based on observations made both east and west of the Branden- 
burg Gate. Readers of True Mipwesr Quanrenty will recall his 
two earlier contributions to this journal: “Hermann Hesse and the 
Bhagavad-Gita” in our October, 1959, issue and his “European Re- 
flections” on the then best-selling novel, The Ugly American, which 
appeared in our January, 1960, issue. 


James Joyce has entertained and baffled general readers and pro- 
fessional literary critics for many years. It goes almost without 
saying that to read Finnegan's Wake without a key or other literary 
road map is practically impossible. Hanotp Bropsar presents in 
this issue an explication of one of Joyce's short stories appearing 
in Dubliners, “A Little Cloud,” using a method developed by Pro- 
fessor Marvin Magalaner, the well-known Joyce critic. Mr. Brod- 
bar, a New Yorker whose formal education includes degrees from 
City College and advanced work at Columbia University, argues 
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that “the application of this type of intense, symbol-oriented analy- 
sis in unique in its ability to reveal a wealth of pristine and pro- 
vocative literary insights. This is especially true . . . in the 
case of such a dedicated and self-conscious artist as Joyce whose 
enormous (and sometimes obscure) erudition is otherwise im- 
penetrable.” 

Mr. Brodbar spends his days teaching English language and liter- 
ature in a New York City high school. Evenings, he indulges “a 
dilettante’s passion for the Italian Renaissance, a professional’s for 
more literature.” He and Mrs. Brodbar live “spiritually” in Flor- 
ence, Italy: Their summers they spend not only on the Ponte 
Vecchio but also, as occasion provides, in the Mayan ruins of 
Yucatan, the Greek ruins of Agrigento, or the incomparable res- 
taurants of Copenhagen. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF Kansas statehood occupies the center of our im- 
mediate stage this year, and accordingly the editors of Taz Mmwest 
Quanrrerty have planned a series of articles touching on this great 
occasion. In this issue, Dr. ELrzaBerH Cocuran, professor of his- 
tory here, provides a critical analysis of the role of women in Kansas 
development. Dr. Cochran holds the bachelor of arts degree from 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri, and master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy degrees from the University of Chicago. 
Long a student of western history generally and Kansas history in 
particular, she is a member of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and the Crawford County Historical Society. In recognition of 
her interests and scholarship, Governor George Docking two years 
ago appointed her to the Kansas Centennial Commission. In 
addition to these activities, she is a member of the American His- 
torical Association, the American Association of University Women, 
and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. She is also a 
member of the board of directors of the Kansas Council of World 
Affairs. This article is a condensation of Dr. Cochran’s February 
lecture in the 1960-61 Great Issues Lecture series sponsored by the 
Department of Social Science. 


Mosy Dick has finally emerged as and remains one of the great 
works of American literature. The past generation of students of 
that literature have given more and more time and energy to re- 
examinations and re-evaluations of Herman Melville generally and 
of the structure, symbolism, technique, and theme of his novel of 
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Captain Ahab and his fatal search for the great white whale. CLARE 
and RussELL Gotprars teach English literature at Western Michi- 
gan University in Kalamazoo, and together they have written a 
clear and stimulating analysis of two of the most dramatic and 
meaningful episodes in Moby Dick: the incidents of the doubloon, 
in the first of which Ahab nails a gold piece to the mainmast of the 
Pequod as a prize to the man who first sights “a white-headed 
whale with a wrinkled brow and a crooked jaw,” and a later scene 
in which the central characters of the novel one by one stand be- 
fore the doubloon and tell what they see in it. Clare Goldfarb 
took her A. B. at Smith College and her A. M. at New York Uni- 
versity where she met Russell in a course appropriately entitled 
Romantic Poetry. Russell holds the bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from NYU and the Ph. D. from Indiana University. His poetry has 
appeared in “small” magazines, and some of his critical work has 
been accepted for early publication in a number of scholarly jour- 
nals. 


Two PoETs new to the pages of our journal appear in this issue. 
RayMonpD RoseEutepP is professor of English at Loras College in Du- 
buque, Iowa. He has the master of arts degree from the Catholic 
University of America, the doctor of philosophy degree from the 
University of Notre Dame. The Newman Press of Westminster, 
Maryland, is publishing his first book of poems, The Linen Bands, 
this spring. Many of these poems have recently been recorded for 
the poetry room in Lamont Library at Harvard University. His 
work is appearing currently or will be published soon in many 
magazines and journals including Poetry, Chicago Choice, The 
Colorado Quarterly, Prairie Schooner, The Waterloo Review (On- 
tario), The Minnesota Review, Arts in Society, Impetus, Chicago 
Review, Commonweal, and Approach. 

E. H. Temp.in is professor of Spanish at the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles whose poems have been rather widely printed 
in The Sewanee Review, Commonweal, Poetry, Antioch Review, 
Kenyon Review, Minnesota Review, and The Atlantic. He fre- 
quently leaves his classroom and desk to prowl around Mexico and 
to hike and camp in the California deserts and mountains. 


For a Vigorous Conservatism 


Barry GOLDWATER 


E ARE, I believe, rapidly approaching a period of 

vigorous conservatism in American political think- 
ing. This promises to be the ultimate departure in a 
growing trend—a trend which is leaving behind the con- 
servative the millstone burden of apologia in favor of a 
widespread public demand for sound Constitutional prin- 
ciples. We conservatives have in the past been afflicted 
with a curious timidity born of inspired public confusion 
over just what species of political animal we are and what 
brand of policy we favor. 

Quite simply, the challenge to conservatives today is to 
demonstrate the bearing of a proven philosophy on the 
problems of our time. The failure of conservatives over 
the past thirty years to associate their philosophy with the 
solution of these problems has resulted in the creation of 
a false image of the conservative in the minds of many 
people. 

For years, the radical-liberal group has harped on a cal- 
culated and erroneous theme that conservatives are pre- 
occupied with the preservation of economic privilege while 
they are not interested in human beings. This is as patently 
untrue as their further contention that they are for 
the little people while the conservatives favor the wealthy. 

Let me set the record straight on this accusation at the 
very outset. 

Conservatives are constantly and vitally concerned with 
all people, regardless of their economic condition. Con- 
servatives are interested in the whole man while the radi- 
cal-liberals confine their interest to the material side of his 
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nature. Conservatives believe that man is in part an eco- 
nomic, an animal creature but that he is also a spiritual 
creature with spiritual needs and spiritual desires. And, 
they look upon the fulfillment of man’s spiritual desires as 
the primary concern of political philosophy. 

Because of their regard for the whole man, conservatives 
necessarily are intimately and deeply concerned with the 
freedom of the individual, with civil rights, education and 
health of our people, the plight of the farmer, with our 
national defense posture, the problems of the aged, the 
young and the middle-aged, regardless of race, creed or 
color, and, very importantly, with the threats to our free- 
doms by international communism. 

Since these are the concerns of the whole man, they are 
the concerns of every conservative. This is true regardless 
of what image of the conservative you might have pre- 
viously carried, and regardless of what description is ap- 
plied to American conservatism by some self-serving mem- 
bers of the press, radio and television. 

Now, let’s consider the nature of man which I believe 
should be the first obligation of a political thinker. The 
conservative does not claim any special powers of percep- 
tion on this point, but he does claim a familiarity with the 
accumulated wisdom and experience of history, and he is 
not too proud to learn from the great minds of the past. 

In respecting the individuality of man, the conservative 
realizes that man’s spiritual and material development is 
not something that can be directed by outside forces. 
Every man, for his individual good and for the good of his 
society, is responsible for his own development. The 
choices that govern his life are the choices that he must 
make. And these are choices that involve the whole man 
if they are the right choices. 

If life were concerned only with material things, as the 
liberal approach indicates, then I suppose the conduct of 
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some men might be justified. The materialistic philoso- 
phies of Marx and Engels, which calls for the suppression 
of the individual and glorifies the collective, is only ac- 
ceptable to a people who deny the possibility of a more 
significant explanation for man’s existence. 

Free men treasure life, not because it can be prolonged 
indefinitely, but because it is a gift from God. Conserva- 
tives recognize that when God made man a rational animal 
with the ability to think and to choose, He was in fact lay- 
ing down certain rules of conduct which must not be vio- 
lated. 

Thus, free men who have made great strides in the study 
of genetics and who have been able to breed better cattle 
and better horses and to improve the seed of com and 
wheat, constantly refuse to apply the same knowledge to 
the reproduction of the human race. 

The liberals, with their emphasis on collectivism and 
conformity and their willingness to use compulsion to 
achieve their ends, are actually suggesting a course of ac- 
tion which thoughtful men have rejected throughout his- 
tory. The reason man must be treated as an individual is 
because he has an individual, immortal soul. Thus, his 
f 2zdom comes from God as do all of his rights. 

In the scheme of things, Government's only proper role 
is in the protection of man’s God-given freedom and rights. 

The conservative recognizes that the concentration of 
power in the hands of the few has always been the undoing 
of those who aspired to the fruits of freedom. Aware of the 
overbearing evidence of history as to the truth of this postu- 
late, the conservative is fearful of the concentration of 
power which accompanies centralized government. 

The legitimate functions of government are inherently 
conducive to freedom; maintaining internal order, keeping 
foreign foes at bay, administering justice, removing ob- 
stacles to the free interchange of goods. Yet the very in- 
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strument by which those desirable ends are achieved can 
be the instrument for achieving undesirable ends. The 
government can—instead of extending freedom—restrict 
it. And the “can” quickly becomes “will,” the moment the 
holders of government power are left to their own devices; 
for the natural tendency of men who possess some power 
is to take unto themselves more power. 

Our tendency to concentrate power in the hands of a 
few men deeply concerns me. We can be conquered by 
bombs or by subversion; but we can also be conquered by 
neglect—by ignoring the Constitution and disregarding the 
principles of limited government. 

I am convinced that most Americans now want to re- 
verse the trend. I think that concern for our vanishing 
freedoms is genuine. I think that the people’s uneasiness 
in the stifling omnipresence of government has turned into 
something approaching alarm. But, just bemoaning evil 
will not drive it back and accusing fingers will not shrink 
government. 

The turn will come when we entrust the conduct of our 
affairs to men who understand that their first duty as public 
officials is to divest themselves of the power that they have 
been given. 

But we are today confronted with just the reverse. Men 
are coming into national office this month [January] armed 
with programs that inevitably will expand, not shrink, cen- 
tralized government. And there is no doubt that they will 
again use the “Trojan Horse” technique which worked so 
well during the New Deal and Fair Deal days. 

Ever since the partisans of Menelaus gained access to 
the city of Troy by their wooden-horse subterfuge, we have 
been admonished to “beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” Un- 
fortunately, many Americans even now fail to recognize 
the Trojan Horse-tactics of those who advocate federal aid. 

Prior to 1932, programs of federal aid were virtually 
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non-existent and such federal aid as there was consisted 
primarily of grants of land in the public domain to states or 
state institutions. Title was passed, local jurisdiction as- 
sumed and there was no continuing necessity for complying 
with the edicts of federal administrators. 

The bushel basket of federal aid projects, which have 
now been accepted as necessary, are in fact a Trojan Horse 
—devised to permit those who desire to establish absolute 
control over the nation in the federal government to gain 
their first foothold. 

Every federal aid system has been started as a tiny seed 
—the bush has grown into a mighty tree with its roots 
splitting the foundation of state sovereignty. 

Programs which have commenced as joint efforts be- 
tween the states and federal government, with each party 
contributing equally, have—over the years—been trans- 
lated into projects or programs where the federal govern- 
ment now makes the major contributions and exercises al- 
most absolute control. 

Of course, the promoters of federal aid have capitalized 
on the peoples’ very natural reluctance to refuse some bene- 
fit which is advertised as being “for free.” 

And, a new offering of such benefits is now in progress 
in the Congress where pressure is being applied for aid to 
education, medical care, depressed areas, housing, etc. All, 
are being advanced under the guise of “emergency need” 
and accompanied by the argument that “Only Uncle Sam 
can afford to do it.” 

It doesn’t seem to bother the advocates that the emer- 
gency nature of the need has NOT been clearly established 
and that there is a serious doubt whether Uncle Sam can 
afford these new twilight excursions into socialism. 

The Greeks who bore gifts destroyed Troy. The Trojan 
Horse of federal aid can ultimately destroy the sovereignty 
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of the states and reduce this once-proud Republic to a dem- 
ocratic dictatorship. 

I am persuaded that no outside power or combination 
of powers will ever be sufficiently strong to take from the 
American people their freedom. My concern is that we 
may vote away our freedom in exchange for the illusory 
power of something for nothing. 


The Challenge of Change 


Huspert H. HuMPHREY 


IBERALISM is not a doctrine, a dogma or a distinct 

philosophy. It is rather an attitude—an open approach 

to life and society characterized by flexibility and adapt- 
ability. 

The American liberal cannot offer a precise definition of 
his political attitude. Indeed, he shuns the over-simplifica- 
tions and catch phrases which are used so often to describe 
liberalism. He seeks to express his views clearly and elo- 
quently, but he is at a disadvantage. He knows that any 
rigid statement on liberalism could be rendered obsolete 
in a short time by the fast sweep of world events. 

The key word which may be applied to the liberal view- 
point is “change.” The liberal understands that life is not 
static, that anything—from a plant to a government— 
must change, or it will die. He knows that a mind, or a 
nation, cannot endure as an active, productive instrument 
if it is guided by the status quo and allowed to slip into 
stagnation. 

The liberal welcomes change. He seeks change not 
for its own sake, but as an inevitable force of life which 
must be captured and channeled toward the right direc- 
tion. He is thus willing to experiment, to try the untested, 
to develop the new, to dare the “impossible.” 

The liberal’s willingness—yes, eagerness—for change is 
not just a restless yearning for activity. His goals are 
clear; his ideals are strong. He is not afraid to pursue them 
with all his energy. 

The liberal American seeks a world of peace, dignity, 
security, and freedom for every individual. He pursues 
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the goal of a world in which each human being enjoys full 
freedom to live and work as his conscience and talent 
direct him. 

This “full freedom” means far more than the absence of 
political restraints. It means a democratic society and a 
minimum of control by government, of course. But “full 
freedom’ is not just freedom from political or social “inter- 
ference’ in the lives of individuals. 

Full freedom for an individual to pursue and achieve 
his potential means freedom from the basic and ancient 
enemies of mankind—hunger, poverty, disease, illiteracy, 
ignorance. 

The liberal fully understands that a man is not really 
free if he is hungry. That man is a slave; his chains are 
as strong and confining as if they were made of steel. He 
cannot work, he cannot produce, he cannot create. His 
progress is checked, and he becomes the target of the 
agents of totalitarianism. 

The same chains bind the man who is impoverished, or 
sick, or illiterate, or ignorant. In this modern world, this 
scientific age, tens of millions of men are so bound. Two- 
thirds of the world’s peoples are undernourished today. 
Three-fourths of all human beings are illiterate. 

The liberal does not ignore these facts. He looks beyond 
the comfort, security, and relative luxury of his own sur- 
roundings and is deeply concerned with the plight of his 
brothers. 

This is one key element, I believe in the character of 
the American liberal. He does not detach himself from 
the basic problems of mankind, even though he is not di- 
rectly affected by those problems. He is guided, I believe, 
by an instinct of humanitarianism and a sense of compas- 
sion. Other men who reject the label “liberal” may be 
humanitarian and compassionate. But the liberal’s con- 
cern for others is deep, enduring, and personal. 

The liberal does not examine the plight of masses of men 
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elsewhere, throw up his hands in defeat, and say: “It’s 
too big a problem. I and my country can not solve the 
problems of hunger, poverty, and illiteracy everywhere.” 
The liberal knows the problems of mankind are massive, 
but he is determined to seek solutions, to work for the prog- 
ress of all men, and to sacrifice some of his own comforts 
to save the lives and minds of others. The liberal feels 
responsible. 

He also has faith that no problem is too big or over- 
whelming. He sees the hunger of millions not as a prob- 
lem, but as a challenge. And he sees the surplus of food in 
America not as a problem, but as an opportunity—an op- 
portunity to utilize this nation’s agricultural abundance to 
feed the hungry of the world and move mankind a big step 
closer to full freedom. 

The liberal is also a realist. He has faced the facts of 
human need and is well aware of the difficulties of meeting 
those needs. But he is determined to work toward his 
goals. He understands that a world of full freedom may 
not be secured in his lifetime, but he knows that unless he 
works for such a world, it will never become reality. The 
world, he says, cannot and will not stand still. If mankind 
does not progress toward its noblest goals, it will slide back 
farther away from them. 

A “Food for Peace” program, or any program developed 
by the United States, can and must stem from the hearts 
and the will of the American people. And, by necessity, 
it must be administered through their government. Every 
American shares a belief in representative government by 
law, but the conservative tends to believe that government 
should do as little as possible, that it should have little 
authority and responsibility. 

The liberal believes that for a successful democracy, 
government initiative is fully as necessary as private enter- 
prise—for a “Food for Peace” program or any other na- 
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tional effort. He believes that primarily through the vigor- 
ous use of the mechanics of government can we muster our 
resources with sufficient strength, speed and purpose to 
survive as a free nation threatened by totalitarianism. 

To many conservatives, “planning” becomes an un- 
pleasant word when it is applied to any effort outside the 
household or corporation. But the liberal knows that pur- 
pose and planning are absolute essentials of public policy, 
as well as of private enterprise. He is convinced that if 
we are not willing to shape history ourselves, others will 
shape it for us. 

The liberal believes that government is not in competi- 
tion with any group in the nation, that it is not just another 
special force within our society. He believes that our gov- 
ernment is the noble extension and voice of the whole 
American society. Thus, planning in our democracy is a 
creative act which must draw on the intelligence and skills 
of the nation as a whole, and not simply on the bureaucracy 
of the Federal government. 

The liberal today is often criticized for advocating what 
conservatives label a “welfare state.” I think it is useful 
to examine two quotations which help define the welfare 
state concept: 

“The scheme of society for which we stand is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a basic standard of life and 
labor below which a man or woman, however, old or weak, 
shall not be allowed to fall. The food they receive, the 
prices they have to pay for basic necessities, the homes 
they live in, their employment must be the first care of the 
state, and must have priority over all other peace time 
needs.” 

“I believe that the American people feel that our produc- 
tion is so great that we can afford to put a floor under the 
necessities of life—food, education, medical care, housing 
—so that every family may have available a minimum 
decent living.” 
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The first quotation is from Winston Churchill. This sec- 
ond was spoken by the late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

Planning—for a “minimum decent living’—does not 
mean dictation in a free society. It means cooperation and 
coordination. The liberal does not want “big brother” 
dictating what people must do. But the liberal argues that 
the challenges facing America can never be met without 
the vigorous participation of the Federal government. 

Today's liberal believes that conservative government 
cannot cope with the restless, endlessly changing world of 
the twentieth century. In the field of foreign policy, the 
liberal accepts the fact that government action dominates 
the international scene. 

The liberal identifies with the need for leadership in 
a world of turmoil, conflict and danger. He is willing to 
act as a leader, and to see his nation stand as the leader 
of the free world. He sees challenge and opportunity 
throughout the world, and moves to seize the initiative. 
The liberal has worked for and won progress in interna- 
tional organizations, more technical assistance, and more 
economic aid for the underdeveloped nations. 

He does not rest on specific victory. He is forever seek- 
ing improvement and forever working for progress. He 
never takes his eye off the goal of a nation and world of 
prosperity, of peace, of brotherhood. Above all, the liberal 
recognizes that the means of achieving that goal must pre- 
serve the dignity, the freedom, and the self-respect of man, 
of the individual citizen. 

Others who call themselves “liberal” may disagree with 
some of my comments, or place different emphasis on some 
elements of the liberal attitude. This is to be expected. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was asked once why lib- 
erals were so often divided, and conservatives generally 
united. He answered: 

“There are many ways of going forward, but there is only 
one way of standing still.” 
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Music Lesson 


E. H. TEMPLIN 


My neighbor’s piano 

Is a 

Burro with a 

Load of keys. 

He plays the bass with 
His tail, the treble with 
His ears. When he brays 
My jacaranda 

Drops a 

Load of petals. 





Berlin: 


Freedom behind Barbed Wire 


Hans BEERMAN 


URING the past year the Communists have been 
annoying the Berliners more and more, possibly in 
order to accentuate in their minds the precarious trap in 
which they are caught. Everybody is in agreement that the 
East is trying to turn the status of this city into a political 
football match: the Kennedy Administration v. the Krem- 
lin. The reward: new political concessions. 

Last summer I was invited by the Freiherr von Stein 
School, one of West Berlin’s colleges, to lecture on certain 
aspects of American civilization. I thus revisited my na- 
tive city for the third time since the end of World War 
II. Here are some impressions of the two Berlins—West 
and East, and also a quick look around at some of the edu- 
cational institutions as they are operating today in this so- 
called “free city behind barbed wire.” 

Berlin today is a city in which, according to its energetic 
Mayor Willy Brandt, it is the “patriotic duty for man to 
believe in the future.” For the last fifteen years the normal 
has slowly changed into the abnormal, and the present 
boom is often designated by foreign observers as life in a 
gilded cage. It is in this island in the “red sea” that com- 
petition between socialist-communistic dictatorship and 
democratic capitalism can best be studied. The name of 
the Soviet zone of Germany, with East Berlin as its present 
capital, is facetiously called the D. D.R., which stands 
for Deutsche Democratische Republik. It is neither Ger- 
man, nor democratic, nor a republic—and thus reminds us 
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of a similar play on words, namely, Voltaire’s comment on 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

While Berlin was almost completely destroyed during 
the block-busting days of World War II, no visitor to the 
western sectors would believe today that such a catastrophe 
could ever have been visited upon the “Athens on the 
Spree,” as Berliners affectionately call their city of nearly 
three million inhabitants. Thousands of fashionable, gi- 
gantesque apartment buildings have been reconstructed 
out of the Truemmerberge or rubble heaps, which I saw 
during my first Berlin trip right after the armistice. Every 
eighth Berliner lives today in a new home. The Federal 
Republic of Germany has spent a fortune to rebuild, re- 
plan, and beautify its former capital. The U. S. govern- 
ment alone has spent two and a half billion marks there, 
pumping blood into the formerly anemic body of this 
metropolis. Still today there is frenzied rebuilding of the 
streets and a seemingly infinite urge to beautify the city. 
Miles and miles of handsome parks are planned to dissect 
the Western Sector. Suburban tracts of land are being 
constantly incorporated into the city proper, with the re- 
sult that fairy-land districts, like the Hansa district, where 
formerly the diplomats used to reside, have been made 
possible. A constellation of the world’s most famous archi- 
tects has fashioned here in steel, concrete, and glass one of 
the fabulous examples of modern city planning. The 
world-famous Bauaustellung (building exhibition) consti- 
tutes one of the minor miracles of the contemporary world. 

The spirit of West Berlin is both dynamic and electric. 
Traffic and business are at least as hectic as in Brooklyn. 
Very little of the formerly prevalent Gemiitlichkeit seems 
to be left. Most businessmen I came in contact with 
seemed utterly exhausted from looking after their affairs. 
Trade has never been so good under the new Wirtschafts- 
bruecken plan (a form of tax subsidation) initiated some 
time ago by the Bonn Government. 


~ 
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Cultural life is at its height. Two state-subsidized opera 
houses with a glittering year-round program of both clas- 
sic and modern repertoire, three theatres, eight newspa- 
pers, and three radio stations try to make the Berliners for- 
get their status of Insulaner or island dwellers. They are 
in need of psychological boosts since an array of Soviet 
zone TV, radio, and newspapers spread a disconcerting 
amount of reddish propaganda over the free half of the 
city. A psychological tower of strength is the RIAS radio 
station in the American sector with its fourteen daily news 
programs that try to counter the distorted Eastern broad- 
casts. 

There is a constant flow of refugees from East to West, 
and Berlin is the only place where one can cross the border 
without too much trepidation about being arrested and 
possibly dispatched to Siberia. During the Christmas and 
New Year holidays in 1960, more than one thousand refu- 
gees were received at the huge Mariendorf Camp which 
serves as a reception center for these unfortunate human 
beings who at best have been able to save their naked 
lives—everything they once owned, they had to leave be- 
hind them. It is estimated that about 250,000 people have 
sneaked to the West by the gateway of Berlin since the 
D. D. R. was established. 

The Eastern Sector border control has recently become 
more stringent. The Vopo (people's police) search every 
car that crosses the sector line, and anyone carrying a par- 
cel, however small, will be searched. A businessman I 
talked to, who crossed the border by car once a day (he 
lives in the west but works in the east), complained to me 
that the meanest thing about the crossings is their uncer- 
tainty. “You never know what the Vopos are up to,” he 
confided. “They are not bound by any fixed rules or laws.” 
During the 300-odd times he and his car have been 
searched, never once was the procedure the same. Some- 
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times they checked his money, sometimes his credentials; 
he even had to take the car apart, strip the tires off the 
wheels, and often he has had to undergo a combination of 
these practices. In the case of big trucks, the merchandise 
often has to be counted out right on the pavement to be 
compared with the bills of lading. All this is done to pro- 
duce delay to harm business and in general to make life as 
unpleasant as possible for the westerners. Whether one 
goes by car or train, the uncertainties and concomitant 
anxieties are the same. On large sign boards found at 
most western interurban railroad stations, and in big let- 
ters, one reads, for instance: “Caution! Train passengers, 
warn fellow passengers before you alight in Spandau, par- 
ticularly those asleep, as continued travel towards the East 
Zone means arrest!” Anxiety hovers over the city like a 
bird of prey. Only three years ago businessmen were still 
optimistic about the future, but today they seem to be tired 
of the last fifteen years’ unpredictability of tomorrow’s 
events. 

At this point, let us turn our attention to something more 
pleasant and look in at two of West Berlin’s schools. 


UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 
The Freiherr von Stein School 


I was invited to lecture on American civilization at this 
Gymnasium in Spandau. The same old buildings I had 
known so well some thirty years ago were still in use. 
They recently have been renovated and are surrounded by 
a complex of supermodern buff brick buildings and an 
athletic field. The institution is located in the British 
sector. As is usual in Germany, only those eleven-year-olds 
who have successfully passed the formidable entrance 
examens in mathematics and German are allowed to attend 
this type of school. Upon graduation from a Gymnasium 
at the age of nineteen one is admitted directly to the gradu- 
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ate or professional school of one’s choice. Those children 
who flunk the examen at eleven enter the labor force by 
means of the apprentice system at the school-leaving age of 
fourteen. Primary and secondary education has tradi- 
tionally been authoritarian in nature, and I was vitally inter- 
ested in just how the new “democratic” German way of 
life had effected teachers, students, and the curriculum. 

The traditional fear and anxiety that used to hover over 
German classrooms certainly does not exist any longer. 
The catch-all word “discipline” which for the last two hun- 
dred years had been the key to the stiffnecked formal be- 
havior of Prussian youth, seems to have gone the way of all 
flesh. Also gone are the stern, forbidding-looking, respect- 
instilling pedants of yesteryear. The teachers are relatively 
young, alert, and even smiling at times. I feel they are 
quite “democratic” in the American sense of the term. 
They do not seem to look down so much on blue-collar 
family children as they used to years ago, nor do they seem 
to be as overawed by the offspring of the community bosses. 
There still is no attempt, however, to engage in the fa- 
miliar quid pro quo student-teacher relationships which on 
the American scene lead so often to loss of respect for the 
teaching profession as a whole. German behavior is still 
aristocratic enough in this sense to avoid such pitfalls of 
social intercourse. Still, everything seems to be bathed in 
a certain air of freedom which I personally had never en- 
countered in my student days in Berlin. 

In the classrooms, however, things do not by far run as 
smoothly as they used to. Quite often the teacher has to 
rap for attention to drown out private student conversation 
which competes with official class procedures. Twenty 
years ago such a condition would have been unthinkable, 
when an oppressive stillness enveloped the school while 
classes were in session. Can the recent onslaught of co- 
education be held responsible for this sad state of affairs? 
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While there is definitely no holding of hands in the class 
(as we often witness in our schools ), the atmosphere is defi- 
nitely not as aseptically scholarly as it used to be. In Ger- 
man Gymanasia the spirit had always been pregnant with 
the humanistic desire for knowledge at any price, all the 
way back to Bismarck. Even the clothes worn by the stu- 
dents today seem out of context with the stern aims of Ger- 
man education, as one teacher pointed out in dismay. The 
girls wear the typical profusion of flowery parachute-like 
can-can skirts. Blue jeans, proudly paraded around by the 
boys, seem to be the last cry, but then German fashion is 
always three years behind American. That this does not 
enhance the spirit of austere academe should be clear. 

Though curricular standards are national in nature and 
designed by a central planning ministry, the norms today 
are much lower than they used to be during Weimar Re- 
public days. An elderly teacher of French I was lucky 
enough to interview told me “the good old days when we 
could pour on assignments have gone with the wind. It is 
the students now who, by their refusal to work more than 
they see fit, practically dictate classroom progress.” 

It is indeed interesting to speculate as to what results an 
overlay of American democracy on a traditional authori- 
tarian system of education will bring about in the future. 
Is the purchase price of freedom and democracy necessarily 
an automatic lowering of educational and cultural levels? 
Plato seemed to think so. 


Freie Universitaet Berlin 


This hypermodern institution, organized in 1948, has its 
campus in the rather exclusive, aristocratic, and highly pic- 
turesque southwestern part of Berlin named Dahlem. The 
university is continually expanding. Magnificent new lab- 
oratories, auditoria, and dormitories are being added so fast 
that the university directory has to be changed nearly every 
six months. This professional school, rated by many as the 
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most outstanding symbol of German freedom, really came 
into being as a result of a student revolt at the Wilhelm von 
Humboldt University just across the sector line. A group 
of students and their professors, fed up with autocratic lim- 
itation of academic freedom and disgusted with the policy- 
machinations of the Soviet ministry, defected to the west, 
carrying their idea of a free, democratically-run university 
to the allied Commandants. Their sponsor was the late 
Ernst Reuter, former Lord Mayor of airlift fame. Right 
from the start this military body, particularly General Lu- 
cius Clay, was in love with the project. The United States 
Department of State released funds; the Ford Foundation 
provided millions of dollars for building construction and 
also financed certain types of academic programs. The 
American government paid for a student dormitory type of 
village for over six hundred families. The University mush- 
roomed from ersatz lecture halls set up in war-crippled 
Nazi estates to the big sprawling complex it is today. The 
problems of faculty recruitment, housing, financing, and 
administration have since then been largely overcome, and 
only future growth seems to weigh heavily on the admin- 
istrative mind. Being the neophyte it is, the Free Univer- 
sity can favorably compete in appearance with any Ameri- 
can modern institution of higher learning. The buildings 
are magnificent structures of steel and colorful concrete, 
built in a modernistic, yes, sometimes ever cubistic, style. 

The classes I visited were chronically overcrowded, but 
in spite of the tight seating arrangements, attention was 
rapt and singularly projected toward the lecturer. There 
are approximately twelve thousand students enrolled, four 
thousand of whom are Soviet-zone refugees. Those I came 
to know better were mostly offspring of merchants and 
storekeepers who for that reason alone would not be ad- 
mitted to the Humboldt University, which like any other 
D. D. R. institutions prefers to attract the sons and daugh- 
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ters of the laboring class. Others had been studying in 
the East for one or two semesters, but had not been pro- 
moted for “grave lack of political initiative.” Those that 
qualify as bona fide East Zone refugees are well taken care 
of. If they are penniless they are subsidized at the rate of 
DM 100.00 per month, and in addition are housed, clothed, 
and fed. The spirit in the University can only be called 
“lofty” and can hardly be duplicated anywhere. It per- 
sistently reminded me of the scholarly atmosphere found in 
the Graduate School of the University of Chicago. Of 
course, all German universities are graduate or professional 
schools patronized by the “upper-upper’” intelligentsia 
culled from the German Gymnasia and from nearly every 
country in the world. The ideal of the German graduate 
student is still, as it has always been since Charles the 
Great, that of the Humanitas with all the Latin overtones 
this word carries. 

The humanistic faculty is not the strongest by chance 
but rather by choice, and the movement labeled “General 
Education” in the States has been given such an exalted 
position in the curricula of all German universities that its 
spirit pervades every subject taught. Various types of new 
schemes of instruction have been set up, mostly by money 
given by the Ford Foundation. This is done to counterbal- 
ance the rather impersonal attitudes engendered by the 
large classes. A rather new experiment in living has, for 
instance, recently been set up, in which students and teach- 
ers live and study together. They are thus in close enough 
contact that group study projects can be undertaken extra- 
curricularly. Just before leaving the campus I had a chance 
to question a refugee professor, a former Ausserordentlicher 
Professor at the University of Koenigsberg in Eastern Prus- 
sia, a province that now belongs to Poland, as to how he 
liked teaching in the West. “It is a difference between 
night and day” he told me. “Up east teaching consists in an 
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unending series of compromises which end in complete de- 
spair and hopelessness. Here we seem to be in touch with 
the main spring of life.” 


East Berlin 


One experiences a veritable trauma when crossing over 
to the Soviet sector at any one of the dozen or so zone 
boundaries. Traffic is nil, and business in the Western 
sense seems to be nonexistent. It is only with great diffi- 
culties that one may find any store. It took me over thirty- 
five minutes to locate a food store in the Treptow district— 
only to find out that it was completely sold out. I men- 
tioned that in West Berlin there are few signs of the war 
left. By contrast, in East Berlin one is constantly and pain- 
fully reminded of the war. In nearly every block one passes 
damaged buildings and ruins, and sometimes mountains of 
rubble can be detected. It is somewhat disconcerting to 
see fifteen-year-old linden and ash trees pointing toward 
heaven from the upper floors of bombed out houses which 
are only partly inhabited and whose roofs still are nonex- 
istent. The streets themselves are spotless—“voluntary” 
leisure-time labor brigades, composed of East Berlin house- 
wives, teen-agers, and students have been utilized for the 
last ten years to clean up the rubble. “The houses have not 
been repaired,” a college teacher morosely explained to me, 
“because the Soviets intend to continue to remind the East 
Berliners of the holocaust of war which they brought upon 
themselves.” Also, there has been little or no incentive to 
do much rebuilding. Rather, Russia had been dragging 
out of Berlin anything valuable to be used “at home’— 
even the steel beams that used to support the ruined build- 
ings. Yet, there are some exceptions to this intransigent 
policy. The former Via triumphalis “Unter den Linden,” 
where for the last one hundred years the very best hotels, 
the somber embassies, consulates, and palatial governmen- 
tal and administrative buildings were located, has been 
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painstakingly renovated. With its modern squares and 
tribunes and the plush State Opera, this avenue has been 
somewhat restored to its ancient splendor. 

The main attraction to natives and visitors alike is the 
Stalinallee, the monumental thoroughfare which is the be- 
ginning of the highway to Frankfurt on the Oder. Its main 
purpose is to serve as a permanent exhibit of the Russian 
style in city planning, and every visitor is expected to travel 
down the two miles of massive ten-floor apartment and 
business blocks that line the oversized avenue, with its dec- 
oratively landscaped center strip of greens and its profu- 
sion of fancy flowers, ornamental shrubs, and shade trees. 
These are lovingly weeded, watered, and tended by volun- 
teer housewife-patriots. The outside of the building-monu- 
ments is covered with the famous yellow-reddish Meissen 
tiles which make the whole avenue resemble a giant Amer- 
ican bathroom. The store windows are filled with the best 
the D. D. R. has to offer—particularly objets dart, paint- 
ings, Meissen china, ancient books, and also some electrical 
gadgets such as TV's, oversize stereophonic hi-fi radio com- 
binations, and other goodies. But, alas, to buy any of these 
things is difficult. The East Berliners with their bad cur- 
rency are too poor even to buy enough food and clothing, 
let alone luxury items. This leaves only visitors from Iron 
Curtain countries to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
There are relatively few of these. Western visitors are not 
allowed to buy anything in the Soviet Sector. That means 
that the purpose of the window displays is primarily exhi- 
bition and propaganda. 

The great Russian War Memorial (Treptower Helden- 
mal) is the other exception to the general drabness of East 
Berlin. At the end of the war the Soviet authorities herded 
five thousand unlucky East Berliners together and by 
forced labor made them construct this gigantic military 
cemetery in honor of the twenty thousand Russian soldiers 
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who had given their lives in the battle of Berlin, one of the 
most bloody engagements of the War. Forty mass graves, 
each containing five hundred bodies, line a one mile avenue 
in a secluded park-like setting which is overshadowed on 
both ends by gigantic bronze statues. Each grave is over- 
shadowed by a giant marble gravestone with highly artistic 
arrangements of inlaid mosaic that tell in word and picture 
of the historic exploits of Bolshevist fighting in Russia since 
1918. All the marble, steel, and laminated gold of this 
memorial has been salvaged from the bombed-out Wil- 
helm-strasse Air Ministry, which at one time constituted 
the piéce de résistance of Nazi architecture. 

As far as business is concerned, it is non-existent, with 
the exception of the Government-owned food, clothing, 
and barber shops. Traffic is minimal. Twenty years ago I 
worked near the Friedrichstrasse, a stretch of the inner city 
which at that time had more traffic than downtown Man- 
hattan has today. Now the proverbial grass is actually 
growing amidst the slabs of badly charred pavement— 
every twenty minutes or so a prewar rusty streetcar lumbers 
by precariously. There are few pedestrians, and once in a 
while a solitary automobile issues from one of the side 
streets. 

Since 1954 and 1957 the physical aspect of East Berlin 
has gradually improved, but the spirit of the population has 
deteriorated. During my recent trip I took the time to visit 
a grey-haired bookkeeper friend in the export house I used 
to work for in the thirties. Rather pathetically he told me 
“T am now too old to get out” and he nodded his head to- 
ward the West. “I would have to leave everything behind 
I worked for all my life. Don’t care to die a pauper at Ma- 
rienfelde [refugee camp]. Just as well I go on existing 
here, even without hope.” 

What kind of hopelessness was he talking about? Two 
years ago a woman instructor at one of the Eastern Zone 
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trade schools who is a friend of our family, was searched 
when she crossed the sector border. At the time she had 
fifteen cents of western currency on her, which in the East 
is considered a crime against the State. Her car was sub- 
sequently seized by the D. D.R., and sold at auction to 
satisfy the huge fine. In addition, this case has been mov- 
ing through the hierarchy of the East German judicial ma- 
chinery. She not only lost her state job, but she has been 
kept busy fighting deportation procedures in the Peoples’ 
Court. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt University 


Named after the great German statesman, scientist, and 
sage, the former Royal Friedrich Wilhelm University will 
be found today right behind the East-West border on the 
other side of the Brandenburg Gate. This institution, the 
very center of prewar German scholarship, was founded 
in 1809 and used to be the Mecca of science-hungry stu- 
dents from all over the world. 

The decline of the intellectual life at this center of learn- 
ing started in the thirties. It was during the Nazi era that 
most liberal, social-democratic, and leftist professors were 
purged. Then many well-known Jewish scholars had to 
leave. Later, those with more than one-fourth “non-aryan” 
blood had to go. Fantastic, highly imaginative theories of 
racism and garbled eugenics and genetics were not just 
taught there but used for indoctrination. Only twenty- 
three years ago the University was considered the foremost 
battalion of Dr. Goebbel’s “Battle Corps for German Cul- 
ture.” 

The faculty today represents the logical outcome of these 
historic events. It consists today of those whose main 
achievement consists in staying persistently out of trouble 
and who look at Dr. Ulbricht’s regime with favor. “To be 
left alone, the main thing here is to follow the old German 
adage: Nur nicht auffallen,” (Don’t attract attention to 
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yourself), one wizened old professor told me with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

Athletic prowess in students was and is still considered a 
main prerequisite for admission. From 1988 to today, all 
the way from Nazi to Russian control, the rector has had 
dictatorial powers. All these influences have produced 
one result: this once great institution has slowly been re- 
duced to the level of a provincial teachers college. The 
present standards are low enough that East sector students 
are not allowed to transfer to Western institutions of higher 
learning without losing at least one year of credits. Any 
outstanding professional achievement done by students is 
still quite secondary to political competence and reliability. 
All kinds of political extracurricular party hack-work are 
musts for graduation. Students in the various faculties 
must register in and pass a variety of standardized courses 
in Marxism-Leninism. During the vacations it is up to the 
student to see that he attains a position of leadership in the 
Freie Deutsche Jugend organization (Free German Youth) 
center in his local community. 

One day I browsed through the University book store, 
since books are the only goods Westerners are allowed to 
buy in the Soviet Sector, but I was hardly able to detect the 
required texts for the standard science, mathematics, and 
humanities courses. They were literally buried under tons 
of political indoctrination literature. Two whole windows 
out of three were given over to the collected essays of Lenin 
and Makarenko, a contemporary Marxist educational psy- 
chologist. 

The aims of the University today are clearly spelled out. 
They are found inscribed in large gold letters all around its 
facade: “The philosophers have only interpreted the 
World in various ways. The point, however, is to change 
it.” Source? Das Kapital by Kar] Marx. 

After this odyssey across “the town behind barbed wire” 
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and its institutions of learning, reflection is upon us. Here 
we find a veritable social science experiment in government 
set up under practically controlled conditions. The one im- 
portant variable factor seems to reduce itself to “freedom.” 
So far, as we have shown, the West far excells the East 
materially and possibly spiritually. Just how decisive this 
advantage will be in the chronic East-West political strug- 
gle, only the future can decide. Life never stands still, and 
for this reason alone, prophecy is difficult. Hope is equally 
at home in both the American and Germanic tradition. 
Therefore, one hopes for the best. 








A Religious Allegory: 
Joyce's A Little Cloud 


HAROLD BRODBAR 


And it came to pass at the seventh time, 
that he said, Behold, there ariseth a little 
cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand. 


LITTLE CLOUD can properly be described as the 
story of a character in search of a title. More spe- 
cifically, it concerns Little Chandler's quest for his own 
“little cloud.” And the presence of the word little in both 
the character's name and the story's title might well indi- 
cate that the author is hinting at such a relationship. Here 
again James Joyce confronts his reader, as he does in all his 
work, with an extended three-dimensional crossword puz- 
zle whose meaning is easily ascertained in the conventional 
dimensions. It is only when he adds depth to his story that 
it becomes difficult to solve. And it is in this area that we 
find the essential Joyce. 

On its most obvious level, A Little Cloud is the story of 
Little Chandler's thirty-two year trek through an intellec- 
tual, artistic and emotional desert seen in a microcosmic 
four or five hours. Thomas Malone Chandler leads a “sober 
inartistic life’ which, for the most part, is intellectually 
sterile. While he has books of poetry at home, more often 
than not these remain on the shelf. His job is hardly stimu- 
lating, since he does only “tiresome writing” while seated at 
a desk surrounded by other clerks. At five he leaves both 
“punctiliously.” 

Creatively, Little Chandler's world is no less arid. He 
envies the talent which has made Gallaher a success on the 
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London Press. On his way to Corless’s he passes “the dull 
inelegance of Capel Street” and wonders whether he can 
write something original, something poetic, something 
which would “appeal to a little circle of kindred minds.” 
Acutely conscious of this train of thought, his incipient 
poet’s soul experiences a delicious little shiver as he steps 
down the street. 

This is one of several places in the story in which Joyce 
saw fit to lacerate his main character with a controlled but 
devastating meanness. In one instance he has even gone 
out of his way to do so. In the epilogue Little Chandler 
is allowed to admire an obviously banal poem by Byron 
which in its entirety, counsels exactly the sort of resigna- 
tion against which Chandler is trying to rebel. Entitled “On 
the Death of a Young Lady,” it is indeed the first poem (as 
Joyce says it is) in a collection called Hours of Idleness. 
He has here made an appropriate choice in that the poem’s 
initial sepulchral tone is in keeping with the moribund 
mood of the story. At the same time, its presence sets off 
the aesthetic insensibility of Little Chandler. He is taken 
with something to which Byron felt compelled to attach 
an apology for its lack of merit. Finally, with exquisite 
subtlety, Joyce makes an adverse comment on the mind of 
a man who is unable to recognize a philosophy which 
stands opposed to his own. 

Little Chandler's emotional world is just as desolate as 
are the others. Married only a year and a half, he feels that 
he has succeeded only in inserting his head into a sack. His 
home has become a “narrow cell” for him. Here he lives 
with a young woman who, while pretty, is too prim, too 
lady-like, too unconscious, too much the lump of clay. He 
wonders why he ever married her. 

His child means even less to him than does his wife. His 
son is only a “contracted and quivering face” at which one 
shouts “Stop!” when it cries. “A dull resentment against 
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his life awoke within him. Could he not escape from his 
little house? Was it too late for him to live bravely like 
Gallaher?” 

It is over these three wastelands of his life that Little 
Chandler expects some day to see “a little cloud 
like a man’s hand” arise. His expectation is too great and 
the longed for, fructifying, great rain never comes. It 
only remains to add that with consummate, almost painful 
irony, Joyce inserts in close to half of the story’s pages such 
water symbols as whiskey (Chandler and Gallaher down 
some eight drinks between them), rum, soda, mineral wa- 
ter, ice and punch, while the clinking of glasses is made a 
recurring motif. Coming neither in the manner or form 
in which he anticipated it, this inundation only causes Lit- 
tle Chandler “to feel somewhat disillusioned.” 

The above interpretation, while it is of considerable in- 
terest and some value, is little more than a pretty enamel 
overlaid on the essential Joyce. A sub-surface examination 
of A Little Cloud reveals a second and different story, but 
one through which the wasteland theme continues, in a 
more indirect way to run. Read in depth, it concerns 
Joyce’s war with the Catholic Church, played out in the 
empty relationships between Little Chandler and the other 
characters in the story. 

At the outset, Joyce hints at the subject of his spiritual 
allegory by using for his title a phrase taken from I Kings 
18.44. Having begun on this note, he invests characters 
and situations with certain symbolic values. Besides being 
a petty bourgeois living in Dublin in 1905, Thomas Malone 
Chandler has been given a number of Christ-like attributes. 
He has the same baptismal name as the apostle Thomas 
who, legend has it, was Christ's twin, and an extensive 
world traveler—paralleling Little Chandler's wish to see 
the world. Significantly, he has been only to the Isle of 
Man. It is noteworthy that Little Chandler has the same 
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surname as one Samuel Chandler, an English Nonconform- 
ist divine, much interested in Christianity and, interest- 
ingly enough, an anti-Catholic pamphleteer. Furthermore, 
Little Chandler is thirty-two years old when he cries out 
against being forsaken by life. This is approximately the 
age at which Christ, in His final agony, cried out against 
being forsaken by His God. Also, on some half-dozen oc- 
casions Little Chandler’s blushes serve as reminders of the 
blood-covered body of Christ. 

If Little Chandler is a Christ figure, Joyce has made 
Ignatius Gallaher stand for the Catholic Church. His first 
name is borrowed from Ignatius Loyola, the founder of an 
order known for a certain worldly aggressiveness, two 
words suggestive of Gallaher’s “gaudy manner” and “fear- 
less accent.” Now an alien in Ireland, Gallaher has been 
given a second name the root part of which (Gall) is Gaelic 
for foreigner. By so doing, Joyce is saying that the Catho- 
lic Church is as unproductive an element in Irish life as is 
Gallaher—and as alien. This becomes something more 
than mere conjecture when we recall that at one point in 
the story Ignatius Gallaher is described as making a 
“catholic gesture.” 

On a third level Little Chandler’s friend represents au- 
thority, conformity and doctrinal purity, as did his name- 
sake, St. Ignatius, an early Church father. As such he 
stands opposed to the individuality, independence and in- 
novation of Christ-Chandler-Joyce. 

The critical meeting between Mr. Chandler and Mr. 
Gallaher (Christ and Church) occurs, at Gallaher’s invita- 
tion, in Corless’s where the “shining . . . red and 
green wine-glasses’ evoke a strong ecclesiastic mood. 
These at first confuse Little Chandler, but he soon locates 
Gallaher standing at the bar. Gallaher offers him whiskey, 
a Joycean symbol for the spiritual soporific of religious doc- 
trine, and a keenly ironic piece of business, since Little 
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Chandler has come to Gallaher hoping, on one level, to 
slake an intellectual and creative thirst, and on another, a 
spiritual one. Instead he is plied with stuff which, when 
taken in large enough doses, induces insensibility. This, 
Joyce means us to understand, is so on either level. Signif- 
icantly, Gallaher always takes his liquor straight, since 
adding anything “spoils the flavor.” Little Chandler 
rather reluctantly accepts his “half one,” allows it “to be 
very much diluted” and assures his friend that he “drinks 
very little as a rule.” 

As the tippling continues, Chandler accepts the whiskey 
with less and less reluctance. But the more he drinks the 
more disillusioned he becomes with his worldly, sophisti- 
cated, stew-steeped friend, and particularly with his “ac- 
cent and [his] way of expressing himself.” Yet, he remains 
envious. The friend’s “old personal charm [is] still there.” 
Joyce imbeds symbol after symbol in the scene, slowly 
making a literary mosaic: Gallaher taking refuge behind 
clouds of confusion-producing smoke, Gallaher bragging 
of the corruption he has known, Gallaher declining an in- 
vitation to visit the Chandler home, and finally, Gallaher 
eschewing love for “a good fat account at the bank.” The 
scene really comes into focus when Joyce says that 


three small whiskies had gone to [Little Chandler’s] head and Gal- 
laher’s strong cigar had confused his mind, for he was a delicate 
and abstinent person . . . He felt acutely the contrast between 
his own life and his friend’s and it seemed to him unjust. 


In the end, Little Chandler finds nothing intellectual or ar- 
tistic in Ignatius Gallaher, just as Joyce’s Christ, paradox- 
ically, finds nothing spiritual in contemporary Christianity. 

The unpleasant epilogue which Joyce attaches to A Lit- 
tle Cloud is, for several reasons, enigmatic. This is not to 
say that the aridity theme is suddenly abandoned. On the 
contrary, it is retained and reinforced—and on all its levels. 
As has already been indicated, Little Chandler's domestic 
life provides him with no emotional satisfaction. At home 
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a bad humored “young woman” (his wife), addressing 
him impersonally and by implication as “you” (“Here. 
Don’t waken him.” ), places “a child” (his son) in his arms. 
His creatively barren life is underscored when Little Chan- 
dler is forced to give up his efforts to read the poetry of a 
great, globe-trotting romantic poet because of a blubbering 
baby. 

The theme of spiritual sterility is demonstrated in a more 
subtle and complex way. But here, it must be admitted, 
the Christ-Chandler theory springs a leak, primarily be- 
cause Joyce has seen fit to switch his symbols. He has re- 
moved the mantle of divinity from the major character and 
conferred it on his most minor one, the child. This he has 
done in a number of ways. To comfort the screaming 
child, Mrs. Chandler refers to him as “My little mannie.” 
This takes on significance if we consider the word “man- 
nie” to be a sobriquet for the name Immanuel, which in 
Hebrew means, God is with us. In addition, her “little 
lamb of the world” becomes more than just an expression 
of affection when, in John 1.29, we find Jesus referred to as 
“the lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Elsewhere in the New Testament the lamb is coupled, in 
various ways, with the mystic number seven. (Revelation 
5.6). This Joyce has also done when he says that the baby 
sobbed seven times without a break. If the Christ-child 
theory is correct, then Little Chandler has experienced the 
ultimate spiritual deprivation: even his child (Christ) 
rejects him. In the end he finds himself standing in rela- 
tive darkness: “He stood back out of the lamplight.” 

Finally, there seems to be about the end of the story a 
vaguely insistent but pervasive hint at the death and en- 
tombment of Christ. This results from the fact that Joyce 
has studded the epilogue with a number of highly sugges- 
tive words. Consider, for example, the presence of “tomb,” 
“cell” and “grove” (Gethsemane? ) in the not quite six lines 
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of the poem Little Chandler tries to read. Elsewhere we 
find such words as “Oriental” and “Jewesses,” possibly to 
suggest the “many . . . women which came up with 
him [Jesus] unto Jerusalem.” (Mark 15.41.). When An- 
nie comes home “the door [is] burst open,” as are the 
graves upon Christ’s death. And the word “pierced” has 
also been used. Admittedly, there is nothing palpable 
here; nothing to which one can point with any degree of 
assurance. And yet, a certain intent might well be said to 
be present. 


and more reprints .. . 


HE DECEMBER, 1960, issue of the Missouri Library Associa- 

tion Quarterly contains Jerome Cushman’s article, “Night- 
Thoughts of a Librarian,” which originally appeared in the April, 
1960, issue of THE Mipwest QuarTERLY. The February, 1961, issue 
of Best Articles & Stories carries a reprint of “The Anatomy of 
Recent Fiction Reviewing” by James Woodress which we pub- 
lished last October. And the March number of Best Articles & 
Stories reprinted Hans Beerman’s discussion of “Hermann Hesse 
and the Bhagavad-Gita” under the title, “Books: Giant of Europe.” 
Professor Beerman’s article appeared in our first issue, way back in 
October, 1959. 
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10th Station: Despoilment 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


I take Paul’s whip and beat my white back 
blue and black, drain pores of water, dig 
plush flesh, tag me your very-early- 
christian-martyr. Pare bone to boneness. 
And match mine against your onlyness. 


Splitting the hairline of existence 
to unknown quantity and to criss- 
cross mysterium of tree, I light 
upon my cellular dignity: 


I am lived in by a ghost holy 

as what an eye can’t see. Here is my 
finding and identity . . . so what, 

my white christ one of not two but three, 


and One. Loneliness is a bother 

to a god in a man skin: rather 
uncomfortable I suspect who 

am suspect, and shudder to claim you, 
or name you (oh my older) brother. 





Hatchets and Hoopskirts: 
Women in Kansas History 


ELIZABETH COCHRAN 


N THE announcement of a forthcoming biographical 
dictionary, Notable American Women from 1607-1950, 


is the following paragraph: 

Little scholarly attention has so far been paid to the history of 
women in the United States, yet from colonial times onward they 
have played an important part in this country’s development; and 
America from the start has talked, written, and agitated about 
women’s role in society. The last fifteen years alone have seen a 
resurgence of interest in this subject, with feature articles in mass- 
circulation magazines and floods of popular books. Here is an 
aspect of the American past that snl sober objective study. 


The Dictionary of American Biography in twenty-two 
volumes containing about 115,000 items concerns itself with 
fewer than seven hundred women. Combing through the 
pages of history in Kansas, one is struck by the scarcity of 
accounts of Kansas women. One suspects that there is 
discrimination against them among the writers. Some of 
the standard so-called histories have a kind of super-cargo 
in the shape of biographical sketches in one or two supple- 
mental volumes. Careful examination of one of these 
(through 865 pages) showed the biographical sketch of 
only one woman. She was the school superintendent of 
Pratt County, one of forty-eight county superintendents at 
the time, and there is nothing unusual in the account ex- 
cept the statement that she was the top-ranking superin- 
tendent. One wonders how she happened to be mentioned 
when there were so many other women active in Kansas 
history at that time. This copious biographical tome is 
also illustrated. There are sixty pictures of men, but the 
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only feminine portraits are those with a father, husband, or 
great-grandfather, or in a family group. The women were 
not valued for themselves but only in connection with mas- 
culine relatives; the men surely were not chosen for aes- 
thetic reasons, and their importance is not always clear. 
One of the latest accounts of Kansas is a two-volume co- 
operative history edited by Dr. John Bright of Washburn 
University with the usual biographical supplement. In 
this work one is struck by the sparsity of reference to 
women’s contributions to the history of the state. This is 
particularly amazing in a state whose early liberalism is a 
matter for boastful pride, for Kansas was one of the early 
states to recognize women as citizens. 

The original constitution guaranteed that women should 
have an equal share in control of their children and prop- 
erty. In 1861, the first state legislature gave them the right 
to vote in school elections. This was liberal in comparison 
with contemporary Eastern communities. Twenty-six 
years later they gained the right to vote in city and bond 
elections. It was only after many strenuous years and with 
the assistance of famed suffragists that a state constitutional 
amendment in 1912 provided for universal suffrage. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton gave an account of her visit to the state 
in 1867, when, accompanied by ex-Governor Charles Rob- 
inson, she visited communities which offered little of the 
comforts or amenities of civilization. One night she chose 
to sleep in the carriage which she thought preferable to the 
accommodations indoors; she had not counted on the farm 
pigs using the carriage as a scratching board. 

It is fitting that as Kansas celebrates its Centennial we 
should pay tribute to some of the women who have con- 
tributed to the life, culture, and fame of Kansas. Some of 
the women herein assembled wore hoop-skirts, since they 
lived in an era when fashion decreed such apparel. Some 
of that day were too busy to bother with fashions, and 
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while most of them did not wield hatchets, there were sev- 
eral whose temperaments would have made such an im- 
plement quite appropriate. An incident in the territorial 
war indicates that the wearing of voluminous skirts could 
be a decided asset. A keg of powder, and lead bars, badly 
needed by the Free State forces, were buried on a farm 
near Hickory Point. The road to it led through the Waka- 
rusa militia camp and “two women volunteered to go for 
the ammunition, as they knew that women were free to pass 
through the camp. They were Mrs. Sam Good, wife of one 
of the leaders of Branson’s rescue, and Mrs. G. W. Brown, 
wife of the editor of the Herald of Freedom. They re- 
turned without incident, driving through the Wakarusa 
camp with the ammunition safely concealed.” 

Most of the women chosen for this study were devoted 
to the service of mankind, and the masculine part of society 
was not backward in aiding and supporting them. Leader- 
ship is a desirable quality wherever found, and we are de- 
lighted to honor it and to note its share in the development 
of our state. A note of sadness tempered by gladness may 
be found in the fact that some of these women left no per- 
manent memento inasmuch as their work was directly with 
people: to help them in distress; to improve their condi- 
tions; and to enrich their lives. When the recipients died, 
the work of devoted service passed away, but did it? It is 
impossible to measure the continued influence of a human 
force, especially when it is unrecorded. 

It is obvious that not all women who have made contri- 
butions to the life of Kansas and/or the nation can be in- 
cluded in this study, and there were women famous or no- 
torious who will be omitted. Samples here and there will 
have to suffice; nor should we think that all heroism and ac- 
tivity and work belong to the pioneers of the hoop-skirted 
past; they come right down through the flapper age to the 
rock-and-roll present day. They include various interests: 
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politics, nursing, social welfare, education, literature, and 
aviation, to mention only a few. After a hurried look at 
some of these, we shall devote more attention to others. 
Some of these women are not familiar, but they deserve 
to be much better known than they are. 

Kansas has the honor of some “firsts” in women’s work 
and in the world of women. Mrs. Medora Salter has the 
distinction of being the first woman mayor of the world; 
she was elected mayor of Argonia, Kansas, in 1887. The 
first woman treasurer of the United States was a Kansas 
woman, Georgia Neese Clark, in the Truman administra- 
tion. She filled the position so well that President Eisen- 
hower appointed a woman to watch the money, and now 
President Kennedy has followed suit. In 1866 the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was established on Mount Oread and is 
credited with being the first state university in the Union 
to invite women to matriculate on equal terms with men. 
How much of this was due to Mary Tenney Gray, a native 
of Pennsylvania who came to Kansas with her husband in 
1859, is a question. She led a group of women who urged 
that the Kansas constitution should grant all young Kansans 
equal educational rights and that there should be no dis- 
crimination against women in property holding or control 
of their children. This is the same Mrs. Gray, who twenty 
years later led a Leavenworth meeting for organizing a 
Social Science Club to function in Kansas and Missouri. 
This is the forerunner of the Kansas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Years later at the meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Los Angeles, Mrs. Gray was pre- 
sented as “The Mother of the Women’s Club Movement.” 
Modern Kansas women still strive mightily to do their 
part, as witness the record of the Kansas Division of Ameri- 
can University Women. This was the fourth state to com- 
plete its quota for the National Educational Building. The 
Washington, Kansas, branch was second in the nation to 
complete its quota. 
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In the field of education we have some luminaries. Dr. 
Margaret Justin has been a leader of women in Kansas and 
the nation; her work with the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has been notable, and she has been a great 
influence in raising standards in colleges. She was long 
Dean of the Home Economics Department at Kansas State 
University at Manhattan. She has done a great deal to 
standardize, to organize, and to advance the study of home 
economics. Thanks to her leadership, Kansas State Uni- 
versity has assumed a pre-eminent place in this field. An- 
other woman in education is Dr. Margaret Habein, Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts at the University of Wich- 
ita, a very unusual position for a woman in a co-educa- 
tional institution. She is active in the National Council 
of Education and a valued member of AAUW. Kansas 
has furnished a president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in the person of Ruth Stout. Dr. Minnie Miller, 
foreign language professor at Emporia Teachers College, 
has been an ambassador of goodwill, especially to the Latin 
American Countries. She has also traveled widely in Eu- 
rope, visiting women leaders in various countries. 

Tracy White of Pittsburg did a notable service for Kan- 
sas a few years ago. With the backing of the American 
Association of University Women, she visited every men- 
tal hospital in Kansas and reported on conditions. She 
worked on the same theory used by Dorothea Dix in her 
nineteenth century reforms: if people know conditions 
they will correct them. Her reports had much influence, 
and improvement in hospital equipment and staffing re- 
sulted. Even before this, Mrs. White had been active in 
working with immigrants and helping to prepare them for 
citizenship. 

Kansas is noted for its clear skies and level fields, which 
favor aviation development. In 1930 Olive Ann Mellor, 
a young Kansas office worker for a Travel Air Company in 
Wichita, married Walter Beech, an officer in the company. 
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Two years later the Beechcraft Company was organized. 
This company has designed and built more than eighty 
different types of aircraft. Mrs. Olive Beech has continued 
the company since her husband’s death, one of the rare 
women engaged in this field. 

Long before Kansas was a state or even an organized 
territory, there was concern for those who were ill. Medi- 
cine men and medicine women were respected among the 
Indian tribes. Midwives and domestic attendants as well, 
they were well versed in the uses of herbs, the chief base 
for their medicine, although they also used animal and 
mineral products. Mission teachers considered care of the 
sick a part of their duty, and even when ill themselves they 
cared for others. The stories of any of the missions, Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic, tell of devoted women who helped 
to care for the sick in their own mission and in the sur- 
rounding territory, especially the Indians. For example, 
Eleanor Meeker, with her husband, the Reverend Jotham 
Meeker at the Ottawa Mission, in 1841 wrote of calls for 
help from trappers and Indians. She said, “We give care 
and medicine to all who ask us for it.” 

Mary Stewart came to Kansas with her husband, Thomas, 
in the territorial period. He was a part of the 1849 gold 
rush, and he was much attracted to Kansas as he traveled 
through. Later when Kansas was organized as a territory, 
the Stewarts came to Kansas and settled near Leavenworth. 
Mary Stewart brought seeds and roots from her Ohio gar- 
den and raised herbs whose medicinal value she knew. She 
nursed a neighbor family through spotted fever, applying 
her simple remedies. After that task she found she could 
not afford to burn her clothes to prevent the spread of in- 
fection, so she buried them for several weeks to destroy the 
germs before taking further measures to restore them to 
use. This is the most dramatic story of her nursing, but all 
through her time in Kansas she was an angel of mercy to 
those about her. 
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Amy Loucks was a true Kansas pioneer of the 1870's. 
She had a better education than most of her neighbors, 
organized the first school in her community, and became its 
teacher. When a man of the neighborhood was almost 
scalped by the Indians, she sent for a fine violin string and 
carbolic acid. After soaking the string in the acid, she 
stitched his scalp back. She also performed an amputa- 
tion for a man who had a crushed hand; her surgical in- 
struments were a razor and a pair of embroidery scissors. 
Pioneers had to use things that were at hand, and Amy 
Loucks was a true pioneer. 

Mrs. Lyda Baker was a Negro who stands high in the 
annals of service in Kansas. She was a practical nurse, and 
she came to Topeka in the early 1880's to care for her sister 
who was ill. After her sister's recovery, she stayed on. A 
skillful nurse, she was in great demand and continued to 
help where there was need until she was past seventy-five. 
A memorial window in the Topeka African Methodist 
Church was dedicated in honor of her service to mankind. 

Mrs. Sarah Robinson is well known as the wife of the 
first governor of Kansas. He was a doctor, and she helped 
to care for the sick who were brought home by her hus- 
band. She also went out and visited the sick who were in 
need of such service. She was one of the women in the 
thick of the conflict in the territorial days, and she turned 
her skilled hands to the writing of history as well as various 
other things that pioneer women did well. 

Mrs. C. K. Cushing is another one of these women who 
did a great deal of service for early Kansas. In 1868 she 
organized the society for friendless women to care for na- 
tural children and their mothers near the Leavenworth 
army post. Under her leadership the society was char- 
tered in 1870 and received two thousand dollars from the 
city and ten thousand from the state for building purposes. 
Nine years later the legislature gave another six thousand. 
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A successful project was a Kansas cookbook to help finance 
the work of the Society, indicating again the resourceful- 
ness of the women of Kansas. 

Mound City, Kansas, had a war nurse who supervised 
care for the wounded at the Battle of Mine Creek in Octo- 
ber, 1864. She was Amanda Way, and she organized the 
women of Mound City into a nursing corps and cared for 
more than a hundred wounded of that battle which ended 
the last offensive of the Confederacy in the region. 

In the list of little known women who did great service 
to Kansas in the early years is Lucy Ann Davis Wheeler. 
With her physician husband she came from Ohio in the 
1880's, and when the need was great she assisted him by 
nursing. She was an angel of mercy in the flu epidemic of 
1918. She nursed a neighbor family of six when she found 
them in dire need, with no well member to care for the 
others. In 1930 it was said on her death at ninety-five 
that, “She was so busy that she never had time to grow old.” 

“Mother” Bickerdyke is one of the really colorful char- 
acters in Kansas history, although she is not so well known 
as she should be. She was born Mary Ann Ball in 1817 in 
Knox County, Ohio, and attended Oberlin College for a 
time. Her first nursing experience was in Cincinnati dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic of 1837. She married Robert 
Bickerdyke in 1847, and in a few years they moved to 
Galesburg, Illinois, where he died. To care for herself and 
her children she turned to nursing and botanical medicine. 
The Galesburg directory of 1861 lists her as a physician. 
When war came she was anxious to serve in any capacity 
and assisted in getting medical materials to send to army 
camps. One Sunday her minister read a letter from a 
Galesburg physician then serving in an Army hospital tell- 
ing of appalling conditions there. Friends offered to care 
for Mrs. Bickerdyke’s children if she would go, and she 
did. She did not use a hatchet: she did not need to. Her 
words were cutting enough, and she took a strong stand 
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whenever she thought she was right. She was too active 
much of her life to have bothered with hoopskirts. 

The name “Cyclone in Calico” came out of her Civil 
War activity. It was originally bestowed on her by a doc- 
tor after she descended on his hospital camp and demanded 
that it be cleaned up. She took an active part in the clean- 
ing, using a shovel and commandeering able soldiers to 
help her. The doctor complained to his commandant that 
“a cyclone in calico” was upsetting all his arrangements. 
His superior was not sympathetic. By this time she had 
become well known in military circles and had a standing 
among all ranks. General William T. Sherman said, “She 
ranks me,” and became her friend and supporter. General 
John Logan was another one of her friends, and even Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant knew about her work when she followed 
the army as it went southward. Her army service is well 
known and a matter of record. 

She was always interested in helping those who had 
served their country in the Union's crisis. After the war, 
she went to Chicago, found many veterans in dire need, 
and set out to help them. Some of the veterans wanted to 
come to Kansas. She made a trip to Kansas to investigate, 
was pleased with what she saw, and was instrumental in 
bringing fifty families as a beginning. She got the rail- 
road to carry them for nothing, and she got a banker to 
advance ten thousand dollars to help to support this group 
in Kansas. They homesteaded near Salina. She ran a 
hotel in Salina which was very successful from a patronage 
but not from a commercial standpoint, since newcomers 
short of cash were entertained there free. General Sher- 
man in command at Fort Riley allowed her free use of gov- 
ernment teams to transport veterans and goods to home- 
steads. Between 1866 and 1868 she was instrumental in 
bringing more than three hundred families to Kansas. 

Indian raids left over a thousand persons homeless, and 
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the Solomon Valley was especially hard hit. Mrs. Bicker- 
dyke made it her business to do something about this. She 
went to Washington to get ten months rations and a big 
supply of army blankets. At Topeka she pressured the 
legislature to appropriate money for seed corn and pota- 
toes. Her efforts were practical, and the debt that is owed 
to her by many of the early settlers is beyond description. 
Later she qualified as a pension lawyer and used her drive 
and initiative to get pensions for disabled veterans in Kan- 
sas. On her trips to Washington she did not hesitate to call 
on men she had known as officers—General Sherman, Gen- 
eral Logan, and others—and enlist their support. One of 
these men introduced her to the pension representative and 
told him that whatever she said was true and whatever she 
asked was right. She extended her pension work to in- 
clude war nurses and was a pioneer in this field. More 
than three hundred war nurses owed their pensions to her 
work. 

Mother Bickerdyke made a visit to her native Ohio and 
solicited aid for victims of the 1874 Kansas drought and 
grasshopper scourge. She went to Macomb and Gales- 
burg, Illinois, where she had lived and was well known and 
to Cairo where she had begun her service for the army. 
Here she got help for the people in Kansas. After a week’s 
work in Illinois, she had five carloads of relief supplies en 
route to Kansas. This was just a beginning of her work on 
that particular project. She was deeply interested in the 
work of Womens Relief Corps, the auxiliary of the G. A. R. 
She belonged to the Order of the Eastern Star and was an 
honorary member of the Society of the Army of Tennessee. 

She may not have been a cyclone, but she certainly over- 
came obstacles; her drive was phenomenal, and her philo- 
sophy is shown in a reported conversation with an army 
doctor who objected to her methods: “It’s no use for you 
to tie me up with your red tape, there’s too much to be 
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done down here to stop for that and there’s no sense in get- 
ting mad because I don’t play second fiddle to you, I've 
got no time for it and Doctor, I guess you hadn't better get 
into a row with me for whenever anybody does, one of us 
always goes to the wall, and tain’t never been me.” 

Thanks to her efforts a home was established in Ells- 
worth for ex-nurses and soldiers’ widows and children, and 
it bore her name for years. She was inordinately proud 
of it. It was later transferred to the State Department of 
Welfare and lost the Bickerdyke name. As she grew older 
her mind was clear and her will was as strong as ever, but 
her physical strength failed. She was not able to attend a 
great testimonial banquet where the governor was toast- 
master. This was after the legislature had passed a reso- 
lution of thanks to her and commissioned a portrait for the 
State capitol’s historical room. 

Kansas women have also been active in the field of litera- 
ture. Poetry, short stories, novels, and scholarly essays 
have been produced both by native Kansans and by wom- 
en who lived part of their lives in the state. Annie Heloise 
Able was born in England of Scotch, English, and Welsh 
ancestry in 1878. Her parents had come to Kansas earlier, 
but the violence of ague drove them back to England. 
Later they returned, and the children went through public 
school in Salina. Annie Heloise was an honor graduate of 
the University of Kansas where she took an A. M. Degree; 
her thesis was on Indian Reservations in Kansas. Her ad- 
vanced work was at Cornell and Yale where she found her 
life work, the West and the Indians. After earning the 
doctor of philosophy degree at Yale, she became a recog- 
nized authority on Indian history. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher was born in Lawrence, Kansas, 
the daughter of a university professor. She early mas- 
tered several languages; she traveled and studied exten- 
sively in Europe, and took her doctorate at Columbia Univ- 
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ersity. She wrote short stories, novels, and textbooks, and 
she wrote well. Her picture got into one of the United 
States histories showing what the athletic girl of her age 
had to put up with in the way of costume. A few illustra- 
tions of that sort bring realization of how far women have 
come on the way to emancipation. She was about ten years 
younger than Margaret Hill McCarter. 

Margaret Hill came from Indiana in 1880 to teach Eng- 
lish in the high school at Topeka. Two years later she 
married Dr. William McCarter. She had given up formal 
teaching, but she decided that she could continue teaching 
through her writing. In addition to caring for her family 
and her other activities, she wrote more than a dozen books 
and some short stories. After the great 1903 flood, she 
wrote Overflowing Waters. The proceeds from the sale of 
this book provided schoolbooks for nearly a thousand chil- 
dren in Kansas. She is one of the very successful Kansas 
writers. Most of her characters are Kansans, and the set- 
tings are Kansan as well. The Wall of Men dramatically 
presents authentic history describing the “heroic pioneers 
who stood as a living wall between Kansas and the slave 
question.” Mrs. McCarter also contributed to the club life 
of Kansas; she founded the Club Member which showed a 
practical application of her English training. She or- 
ganized the Sorosis and served as its president for seven 
years, and for two terms she was president of the Topeka 
Federation of Women. 

In connection with the fight against liquor, most Kansans 
immediately think of the episodes at the turn of the cen- 
tury. But there was violence in Mound City during the 
Civil War. William Connelley says that it had been an 
unwritten law that no saloons would be allowed in the 
town. But with a camp of soldiers nearby, one man 
thought he saw a chance for profit and opened a bar. The 
spectacle of many drunken men aroused the women who 
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felt a responsibility since many of their own men were in 
the service. According to the story: 


One morning a wagon load of women from the direction of Moneka, 
a village a mile and a half northwest of Mound City, drove into 
town. They were supplied with hatchets and axes, and were soon 
joined by a squad of their Mound City sisters. The company 
marched straight to the open door of the saloon and filed in. Some- 
one made a move to intervene, but was promptly stopped by a 
revolver in the hands of a bystander, who told him he would shoot 
if he attempted to interfere with the women. 

The men in the saloon were forced to leave and then “every 
bottle, glass, and decanter” was broken and for good meas- 
ure the heads of barrels were knocked in. Their work done, 
the women filed out, went home, and thus ended the liquor 
business in that community in war time. Without depend- 
ence on law or courts, prohibition was enforced. 

In the latter years of the ninth decade of the nineteenth 
century, according to T. A. McNeal, in When Kansas Was 
Young, a new minister came to the Christian Church of 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas. This was David Nation—and 
with him came his wife Carry. Some say it would have 
been more appropriate to say he accompanied his wife, who 
was “always militant, always dominant, and always in evi- 
dence.” One man expressed his opinion that “if she was 
not placed at the head of whatever procession she hap- 
pened to be in, she would organize another procession.” 
He denies the charge that she sought notoriety, but insists 
that from the very beginning she showed an honest and 
courageous purpose. She was a daughter of Kentucky 
where she was born Carry Moore in 1846. Her first hus- 
band was Dr. Gloyd who died of delirium tremens, which 
might provide an explanation of her later activities. 

Near Medicine Lodge was a little town of Kiowa which 
encouraged the sale of liquor, and Mrs. Nation’s sworn 
enemy was Demon Rum. She said that the Lord spoke to 
her and set her the task of breaking up the Kiowa saloon. 
She gathered up an apron full of stones of various sizes. 
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Soon after her arrival the saloon’s interior was in a sham- 
bles, and the city marshal ran in to restore order. She 
turned a verbal tirade on him, and she was reputed to have 
an “extensive and virile vocabulary.” She was not, how- 
ever, arrested for disturbing the peace this time. She later 
adopted a hatchet instead of the stones; it could be more 
easily carried, it could be hidden, and it was quite effective 
when skillfully operated. She made a raid in Topeka, and 
this time she was arrested. In late January, 1901, she had 
a spirited interview with Governor Stanley in which she 
boldly denounced his failure to enforce the prohibitory law. 
On February 5, with a few followers, she wrecked two 
establishments selling liquor. Again she was arrested and 
in a short time released. Five days later a mass meeting 
was held to demand law enforcements, so her crusade was 
beginning to have results. On February 18, Mrs. Nation 
and about one hundred women raided all the saloons they 
could find in Topeka, and there were a lot of them. The 
women were arrested, tried, and convicted of willful de- 
struction of property. Carry Nation’s hatchet had become 
almost as famous as George Washington’s—and with bet- 
ter historical reasons. 

From time to time she spent days in jail on complaint 
from liquor store owners for damages she had wrought. 
In Wichita, she broke mirrors, glasses, bottles, and other 
articles for extensive damage. This saloon was protected 
by the police and paid thousands of dollars every month 
to the city treasury. One must remember that Kansas was, 
at the time, a “dry” state, so the liquor store was as illegal 
as Carry Nation’s violence. Again she was arrested and 
thrown in jail. She did not fight her battle wholly alone, 
because we hear of her imprisonment with a little woman, 
Blanche Boise, for damage that they had done to stores 
where liquor was being unlawfully sold. The love of fair 
play which can usually be counted upon to arouse the pub- 
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lic came to her support because of popular resentment of 
the imprisonment of women crusaders while law-breaking 
liquor leaders went scot-free. This dissatisfaction became 
one of the ingredients of the political upheaval represented 
by the radical movement in Kansas. McNeal says that 
“she was possessed with the courage of a crusader and the 
zeal of a bigot with a frankness that was delightful when 
it was not embarrassing.” She was very generous, always 
sensitive to those in need; she would wreck a liquor joint 
at the drop of a hat, but if the owner or operator were in 
need she would have made every effort to feed him and his 
family, and, if there were sickness in the home, she would 
have nursed those who were ill. Frank W. Blackmar says 
that 


she was something of a zealot to be sure, a crank if you will, on 
the sale of liquor and tobacco; but it’s an undeniable fact that she 
opened the eyes of Kansans in 1901 to the truth that the prohibition 
laws were almost wholly ignored. Her joint-smashing crusade was 
the beginning of law enforcement in the state, which has meant 
a great deal to Kansas. Her services to the state, therefore, have 
been of no small proportions. 

Her services to staggering humanity were also large. 

She started a Topeka temperance paper called The 
Smashers Mail, wrote some books that had a considerable 
sale, and was often on the lecture platform. Her lecture 
fees were largely sent to help the unfortunate. Her reli- 
gion was deep and abiding and not a matter of form. 
McNeal thinks that she would have gone smilingly to the 
stake and lifted her voice in triumphant song as she stood 
in the flames if it were in the service of humanity. She 
founded a home for drunkards’ wives in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. While in New York on a lecture tour she created a 
sensation by demanding that the occupants of the Vander- 
bilt box at the Madison Square Garden horse show contrib- 
ute money for this home. The Associated Charities in Kan- 
sas City took it over after her death in 1911. Her name and 
her hatchet became famous throughout the nation. Her 
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name became almost a byword, and there were many jokes 
made at her expense; but Carry Nation is entitled to a chap- 
ter in the history of Kansas, a chapter showing that her 
life was of value to her state even though her methods were 
bizarre and her actions spectacular. 

Another picturesque and striking figure in Kansas his- 
tory came from Pennsylvania, but she spent twenty-five 
years of her life in the Sunflower State. Born in Ireland 
in 1853, she displayed many of the characteristics of the 
Celtic race including ready wit and quick repartee, Mary 
Elizabeth Lease, mother of four, still found time to study 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1885. There is some 
disagreement on her appearance. William Allen White 
says she was nearly six feet tall and of poor appearance, 
while John Hicks says she was “ a tall, slender, good-look- 
ing woman of thirty-seven years.” McNeal says she was 
tall, had a striking presence, and was attractive although 
not handsome. All agree that she had a wonderful voice 
with great carrying power, but they do not agree on its 
quality. White said that it was golden, a deep rich con- 
tralto, “a ringing voice which had hypnotic qualities.” 
McNeal said her voice was a deep baritone, “sweet and 
clear as the notes from a deep-toned bell.” Presumably 
both men had heard and seen her, which illustrates how 
difficult it is to get accurate information. 

All witnesses agree that she was an outstanding orator 
who could sway any audience. One stated that she could 
have induced a mob to hang a banker if she had been so 
minded. She was in great demand for speaking at Alli- 
ance meetings after her campaign in behalf of the Union 
League candidates in 1888. There is general agreement 
that she made over 160 speeches in 1890 for the Populist 
cause. Hicks says that she had witnessed the frontier 
tragedies and knew whereof she spoke, while White says 
she did not know the cause of the uprising, “but she knew 
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it was an uprising and she rode the waves.” The Republi- 
can press outdid itself in its attention to Mrs. Lease, per- 
haps because she was a renegade Republican. Various 
names were applied to her: Joan of the Dry Lands, the 
Flaming Virago, the Female Old Hickory, and the Py- 
thoness of the Plains. She was highly individualistic and 
self-reliant and was idolized by the public, but for the most 
part had difficulty in her relations with other Populist lead- 
ers. An exception was General James Weaver who got 
along very well with her. She was “a harridan in the eyes 
of her enemies, a goddess to her friends.” 

A few samples of her speeches will illustrate her style. 
Her most famous advice to farmers needs no repeating 
here, but hear these: “the great common people of the 
country are slaves, and monopoly is a master,” and “the 
people are at bay, but let the bloodhounds of money who 
have dogged us thus far beware,” and “our laws are the 
output of a system which clothes rascals in robes and hon- 
esty in rags.” This last sounds something like Tom Paine. 
Finally, “Kansas suffers from two great robbers, the Santa 
Fe railroad and the loan companies.” Her powers of vitu- 
peration matched those of J. J. Ingalls, whom she helped 
defeat in 1891. It has even been said that she was sug- 
gested for United States Senator in that year. That would 
have been most upsetting to that august body which even 
today has only two women members. Since it was most 
unusual for women of the nineteenth century to engage in 
politics, she was the subject of many ribald jokes, but sel- 
dom were these told in her presence. A decidedly under- 
sized Republican opponent once dared sneer at her mas- 
culinity. She replied, “Mother of children as I am, I am 
today a better man than that!” The crowd responded with 
a roar of delighted laughter, and the little man was sorry 
that he had undertaken to belittle such an opponent. 

She was president of the State Board of Charities, the 
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first woman in the United States to hold such a position. 
In 1893, she was one of the orators on Kansas Day at the 
Columbia exposition. The same year she was Kansas rep- 
resentative at the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. After Populism died down in Kansas she left 
the state and spent her last years in the East. 

After Mrs. Lease, the best known of the Farmers Alliance 
women was Mrs. Anna L. Diggs. They must have pre- 
sented a great contrast when they appeared on the same 
platform. Mrs. Diggs was tiny, weighing less than one 
hundred pounds, but her energy and ambition were not 
measured by her small size. She, too, was a natural cru- 
sader. Her first project was inspired by her discovery that 
in her hometown of Lawrence, university students were 
consuming quantities of liquor to the detriment of their 
bodies and their good behavior, perhaps even to the peril 
of their souls. She had come to public notice as a silkworm 
enthusiast and a religious liberal. Her liberalism was not 
acceptable in the Kansas of that day. A popular orator and 
writer, her language was as vigorous as that of Mrs. Lease, 
though considerably more dignified. She wrote A Life of 
Sockless Jerry Simpson, The Socrates of the Plains. She 
could be found in the thick of the fight at Alliance and 
Populist meetings. 

Leaving the crusaders of liquor and politics, we turn to 
a native Kansan who engaged in another campaign, that 
of a woman’s right to be herself and to develop her own 
attitudes and talents. Her courage, her sense of adven- 
ture, her joy of living, as well as her solid accomplishments, 
entitle her to a high place among Kansas women. Amelia 
Earhart was born in Atchison in 1897. Her family had 
moved to Kansas from western Pennsylvania in 1856, that 
memorable year when so many pioneers came West. 

She is Kansas’ gift to aviation. She also did much to give 
women a place in the modern world; she said, “women 
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must try to do the same things that men have tried; when 
they fail, their failure must be but a challenge to others.” 
Her interest in piloting an airplane was part of her natural 
curiosity, her love of adventure, and her dogged determina- 
tion. She learned to fly in California; she was doing settle- 
ment work at Dennison House in Boston in 1928 when she 
became the first woman to fly the Atlantic as a passenger in 
the Friendship. After that, she worked hard to build her 
own flying competence and made record upon record on 
various flights. 

Then in 1932 she thought she was ready to fly the At- 
lantic alone. She took no extra clothes or extra food; a 
can of tomato juice and a thermos bottle of soup can 
hardly be called a banquet. Plane trouble (her altimeter 
broke, and she had fire in the plane) forced her to land in 
Ireland instead of England as she had planned. But she 
had crossed the Atlantic by herself, the first woman to do 
so, and the second human being in the world to fly the 
course solo. 

She was the first woman to be officially received by the 
French Senate, and the Minister of Air gave her the cross 
of the Knight of the Legion of Honor. The little girl from 
Atchison, Kansas, had come a long way. Many other 
honors came to commemorate her pioneering. President 
Hoover, in presenting the National Geographic Society 
Medal, praised her pioneer spirit and warmly human in- 
terests. In her reply, she said that she would be happy “if 
my small exploit has drawn to the attention the fact that 
women, too, are flying.” 

Amelia Earhart was intensely interested in the women’s 
part in the rapidly changing world. She was against the 
assignment of different work to men and women; she be- 
lieved that both should have equal opportunity to develop 
their aptitudes and talents and should be free to use them 
in any work for which they were fitted. She felt that 
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women should not expect special consideration but should 
be accorded what was due them as individuals, regardless 
of sex. She felt that pampering legislation was as discrimi- 
natory as limiting legislation, and she definitely believed 
that marriage should not be a “cyclone cellar into which 
a woman retires from failure in other fields.” She believed 
that employment for women enriched their lives and en- 
hanced their intellectual outlook; she felt that women 
“should be sharing an all-round pattern of human ex- 
perience.” 

She had a most unusual approach to war and peace. Her 
theory was that war often afforded men escape from home 
responsibilities, and if women insisted on taking part in 
war, this would help to end wars “because men, viewing 
this as an invasion of their private realm, in dismay would 
give it up rather than share it with petticoats.” For a paci- 
fist this is a curious theory, to say the least. In support of 
her theory, she argued that the Crusades would have been 
much less fun if women “tagged along.” (Of course, 
women did tag along! How could she have forgotten 
Eleanor of Aquitaine?) She said some of these things to 
the Daughters of the American Revolution when she was 
invited to speak at their convention in Washington. The 
Daughters did not take kindly to the idea that they might 
soon be drafted. 

We have surveyed some of the women who have helped 
in shaping Kansas life and history. Kansas enters on her 
second century of statehood, energetic and optimistic, hop- 
ing for greater opportunities for both her men and her 
women. It is safe to predict that they will work together 
to enrich American culture and will help Kansas to share 
in that enrichment. Perhaps women’s part in the new 
century will get more recognition than it did in the first 
century. Walt Whitman wrote lines appropriate to this 


point: 
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Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there 
beyond the sea? 

We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the past we leave behind 
We debouch upon a newer mightier world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and 
the march, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


% 7B * 


O you daughters of the West! 

O you young and elder daughters! O you mothers and you 
wives 

Never must you be divided, in our ranks you move united, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
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The Last Two Persimmons 
On the Tree 


E. H. TEMPLIN 


Two castle-bodies in one 

Sunset. So gaping, both, 

Pink scoopings showed in shadow. 
With little but color left 

To fall, birds pecked at birds; 
Rim-feasters, upside down, 

The cunning ones. And what 
Remained? The emptiest breasts 
That ever sky did fill. 























The Doubloon in Moby Dick 


RUSSELL AND CLARE GOLDFARB 


OOK YE! D’ye see this Spanish ounce of gold?”—hold- 

ing up a broad bright coin to the sun—‘It is a sixteen 

dollar piece, men.”* And with these words, Captain Ahab 
urges his crew to join him in search of the White Whale. 

Look ye, readers! D’ye see this mystic mirror, this 
cabalistic coin, this well-wrought emblem? It is full of 
symbolism, readers. It is more than a “gold ounce,” though 
it is a “gold ounce.” It is more than a miniature sun, 
though it is a miniature sun. It is more than a mirror, 
though it is a mirror. What then is it? 

“Now this doubloon was of purest, virgin gold, raked 
somewhere out of the heart of gorgeous hills, whence, east 
and west, over golden sands, the headwaters of many a 
Pactolus flow” (p. 427). The coin was minted in Quito, 
Ecuador, “a country planted in the middle of the world.” 
“It had been cast midway up the Andes” (p. 428). On the 
face of the coin, “you saw the likeness of three Andes’ 
summits; from one a flame; a tower on another; on the third, 
a crowing cock; while arching over all was a segment of 
the partitioned zodiac, the signs all marked with their usual 
cabalistics, and the keystone sun entering the equinoctial 
point at Libra” (p. 428). 

Tentatively, let us consider the two-sided doubloon as a 
symbol of double vision. Ahab lacks the two-sidedness 
possessed by the coin, for Ahab cannot see Moby Dick as 
other than destructive and evil: he cannot see that the 
White Whale, like any other sperm whale, may be the 





a “* Herman Melville, Moby Dick (New York: Modern Library mm, 1950), p. 159. 
Subsequent references to this edition will be indicated in the text 
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source of food, light, and perfume. In this sense, Ahab has 
single vision, for he can see only in one direction. But in 
contrast, the doubloon, which was made midway on the 
mountain between sea and peak, calls to mind neither the 
loftiness of the pinnacle nor the inscrutable depths of the 
sea. If Ahab possessed the coin’s vision, we may assume 
he would be capable of seeing the heights and the depths, 
the abodes of God and Satan, the sources of good and evil. 

The doubloon not only contains what Ahab lacks, but it 
is also capable of revealing Ahab to Ahab, as well as to the 
reader of Moby Dick. That is, the coin can act as a 
dramatic device, as a stage prop. For the symbol-hunter, 
however, dramatic revelations can weave additional sym- 
bolic layers around the doubloon. For instance, Ahab sees 
“something ever egotistical in mountain tops and towers 

. . three peaks as proud as Lucifer. The firm tower, 
that is Ahab, the volcano, that is Ahab; all are Ahab” (p. 
428.) When Newton Arvin [Herman Melville (New York, 
1950 ) |] comments on these symbols in relation to Ahab, the 
hunt is on. 

Arvin suggests that the doubloon symbolizes the virility 
in Ahab that Moby Dick has destroyed. To a Freudian, the 
flame, tower, and crowing cock may indeed represent viril- 
ity. In this type of analysis, of course, the loss of Ahab’s 
leg is a sign of sexual impotence. But this interpretation 
may seem to be rather far-fetched. Let us act more cau- 
tiously and notice that Ahab himself interprets the doub- 
loon’s markings in a very proud manner. He identifies 
himself with the symbols as “firm,” “courageous,” “un- 
daunted,” and “victorious.”. Ahab may be all of this, but 
Ahab lacks self-control. And as a result, his heroic quali- 
ties are misdirected toward the hunt for Moby Dick. 
Ahab’s lack of self-control, his inability to direct the heroic 
qualities which the doubloon tells him he possesses, re- 
sult, finally, in his death. 

It seems to us that in the “Doubloon” scene, Melville 
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is intent on showing Ahab’s pride. We must remember 
that the coin is to be a reward for the sailor who first glimp- 
ses the White Whale. Ahab himself is this man, and the 
idea of Ahab giving the gold to Ahab is symbolic of the 
man’s excessive pride. Ironically, the doubloon is to be 
a gift of triumph, but when it sinks to the bottom of the 
sea with the Pequod, it becomes expressive of the waste 
and fruitlessness of Ahab’s search. 

For a moment, however, Ahab does have a profound in- 
sight into his plight: “this round gold is but the image of 
the rounder globe which like a magician’s glass, to each and 
every man in turn but mirrors back his own mysterious 
self” (p. 428). Furthermore, he sees the coined sun pass- 
ing from storm to storm, as men “live in pain and die in 
pangs!” The doubloon here has become the Earth; the 
sun, suffering humanity. Ahab is aware of himself as part 
of this misery; he is aware of the fact that his passion has 
gained mastery over his actions. “He’s a grand, ungodly, 
god-like man” (p. 80). Defying God, and deifying him- 
self, Ahab drives himself on to destruction. 

Starbuck, the first mate, is next to come before the mirror 
of the doubloon. He marks a “dark valley between three 
mighty, heaven-abiding peaks, that almost seem the Trin- 
ity, in some faint earthly symbol” (p. 428). (Notice the 
contrast to Ahab’s “egotistical peaks.”) Starbuck also sees 
the face of the coin as Earth, as a Calvinistic “vale of 
Death,” girded by God. But “over all our gloom, the sun 
of Righteousness still shines a beacon and a hope. If we 
bend down our eyes, the dark vale shows her mouldy soil; 
but if we lift them, the bright sun meets our glance half 
way, to cheer.” This is an important insight. Starbuck 
stands midway on the mountain and displays the double 
vision because he sees both valley and sun. He observes 
that life is a mixture of joy and despair, and, perhaps, comes 
close to speaking for Melville on this point. But Starbuck 
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is unable to bear the ambiguity and he retreats before the 
coin, “lest Truth shake me falsely” (p. 429). 

Starbuck’s lack of action, his indecisions and failures to 
thwart Ahab reveal a character which, despite moral good- 
ness, is essentially weak and ineffectual. Starbuck is no 
match for his captain. Ahab proudly declared himself in 
the revealing doubloon, but Starbuck can only accept the 
ambiguous truths of the doubloon passively. 

After watching Ahab and Starbuck in their meditations, 
Stubb, the second mate, faces the doubloon. In his flat- 
footed, unphilosophic way, he sees a doubloon like any 
other. Admonishing his superior’s gazing, Stubb says “I'd 
not look at it very long ere spending it” (p. 429). Stubb 
is blunt, but interested, and he looks in an almanac for 
the “signs and wonders” on the coin. Not liking what he 
finds, Stubb scolds the book: “the fact is, you books must 
know your places. You'll do to give us the bare words and 
facts, but we come in to supply the thoughts” (p. 429). 
Though prosaic, the second mate is not completely dull, 
and he proceeds to do a little interpreting on his own. 


Pity if there is nothing wonderful in signs, and significant in won- 
ders! . . . Tobegin: there’s Aries, or the Ram—lecherous dog, 
he begets us; then Taurus, or the Bull—he bumps us the first thing; 
then Gemini, or the twins—that is, Virtue and Vice; we try to reach 
Virtue, when lo! comes Cancer the Crab and drags us back; P 


(p. 430). 

For Stubb, the signs represent the twelve ages of man; 
all are bumping, jolting, and generally disastrous. The 
language he uses is typical of the language with which he 
urges on his crew in pursuit of whales: sarcasm, coaxing, 
and abuse. 

Stubb continues his tirade by identifying himself with 
the sun, which goes through this life every year and “vet 
comes out of it all alive and hearty. Jollily he, aloft there, 
wheels through toil and trouble; and so alow here, does 
jolly Stubb” (p. 430). 

Lacking Ahab’s outlook on life and Starbuck’s morality, 
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Stubb sees in the sun only a merry round ball, as totally 
oblivious of human suffering as he himself is. Stubb can 
callously prick the ulcerated wound of a dying whale; he 
can unmercifully badger the old Negro cook on the Pequod 
for failing to prepare his whale meat correctly. Most sig- 
nificantly, however, his utter insensibility to the reality of 
the fated voyage gives a tremendous impact to the scene— 
especially when juxtaposed with the deep musings of proud 
Ahab and virtuous Starbuck. 

By giving each character his turn before the doubloon, 
Melville intensifies and clarifies the relations of one to the 
other and to the voyage itself. The scene is tapestry-like, 
not only in its quality of placing characters in procession 
before the reader, but also in its entirety when seen as a dis- 
play of contrasts and similarities. 

Stubb continues now, as a master of ceremonies, intro- 
ducing each man as he comes before the doubloon. Be- 
cause of his relative detachment from the more profound 
considerations of Moby Dick, Stubb is well suited for his 
new position. Additionally, the reader's attention will be 
focused, primarily, on what the second mate sees, not on 
what he is. 

Flask, the next crew member to come before the coin, is 
even more blunt than Stubb. Gazing at the doubloon, he 
sees only 960 cigars which the gold will buy; to him, Moby 
Dick is a “certain whale.” None of the reasons for the 
voyage is apprehended by either Flask or Stubb. Unper- 
ceptive and unaware of the tragic meanings of the search, 
they see only appearances and ignore the realities of their 
own involvement. Flask does not even have the shred of 
imagination possessed by Stubb; in fact, he does not even 
see the markings of the coin. After all, the “round thing 
made of gold” (p. 430) is only money, but to get it, Flask 
must go aloft to spy out the whales. 

Stubb watches, then, as the superstitious old Manxman 
interprets the doubloon. To Stubb, he is an “old hearse- 
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driver” (p. 431). His reading of the signs does import 
dread, as he sees in the horse-shoe sign “—the roaring and 
devouring lion.” The Manxman is revealed as a prophet 
of doom, for he sees disaster coming upon his ship. His 
interpretations of the coined signs, however, are derived 
from a rather odd source: “They were taught me two 
score years ago, by the old witch in Copenhagen.” In 
other words, the old man speaks from a superstitious soul. 
Yet this is another approach to the incomprehensible White 
Whale, as well as to all of its mysteries. At the same time, 
the coin is shown to be an instrument of superstitions, 
which might well be the case. Symbolic and literal mean- 
ings merge, as the doubloon reveals another way of dis- 
covering truths. Or is the doubloon an instrument whereby 
truths are verily created? 

When the Manxman slips away, Queequeg, the tatooed 
harpooner, ponders over the coin, and compares its signs 
with his own markings. The reader watches Queequeg 
through Stubb, who is his usual boisterous self. The sec- 
ond mate remarks, “He don’t know what to make of the 
doubloon; he takes it for an old button off some king's 
trowsers’ (p. 431). 

The signs of the doubloon are analagous to Queequeg’s 
own tattoos. We cannot dismiss Queequeg’s interest as 
mere curiosity. In a sense, Queequeg looks for himself in 
the coin; in his naive way the marks on the doubloon re- 
mind him of the marks on his own body. But Melville may 
have wished to suggest another relationship: Queequeg 
is a king, and perhaps Melville may have wished to em- 
phasize Queequeg’s nobility by this identification with 
regal metal. The harpooner may or may not identify with 
the coin, the regal coin, the Christian coin, the coin of 
double vision. But we may surely say that Queequeg has 
a healthier attitude toward reality than does Ahab. He can 
give friendship to Ishmael, and he can also accept death 
calmly. The former relationship exemplifies a healthy in- 
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terdependence with man, and the latter attitude, an ac- 
ceptance of the human condition. To Queequeg, then, the 
doubloon may be a mirror reflecting his own royal nature 
and soul. 

Stubb speaks for both Queequeg and Fedallah, the for- 
mer, a noble savage, the latter, a “devil in disguise” (p. 
324). Fedallah, a fire worshipper, bows to the sign of the 
sun on the doubloon, for the sun is a symbol of his religion. 
It might be well to pause here and note how each man has 
interpreted the sun. Ahab humanized it as suffering man 
passing from pain to more pain; Starbuck moralized it as 
righteousness; Stubb personalized it; Flask ignored it; the 
Manxman used it as a superstitous mark; Queequeg identi- 
fied himself with it; Fedallah worshipped it. Each man 
imposed his own character upon the sun, and, at the same 
time, the sun on the coin acts as a mirror which presents 
each man with an emphatic image of his own nature. Suf- 
fering Ahab, moral Starbuck, incongruous Stubb, unfeeling 
Flask, the superstitious Manxman, primitive Queequeg, 
devilish Fedallah—all reveal themselves and are revealed 
through their relations to the controlling symbol of the sun. 
Melville works with symbols within symbols and creates a 
steady flux of meaning. Can anyone say with certainty that 
Melville himself knew the meanings of all of his symbols? 

When the mysterious Fedallah finally leaves his sun wor- 
ship, we discover that Pip has been watching all the medi- 
tators, including Stubb. Pip mutters wildly, yet, not un- 
like the muttering of King Lear’s fool, there is wisdom in 
the words. 


Here’s the ship’s navel, this doubloon here, and they are all on 
fire to unscrew it. But, unscrew your navel, and what's the conse- 
quence? Then again, if it stays here, that is ugly too, for when 
aught’s nailed to the mast it’s a sign that things grow desperate (p. 
432). 


If the doubloon is removed, the ship would collapse, for 
the coin is the navel, the center of the ship. The doubloon 
is here symbolic of the crew’s participation in Ahab’s fran- 
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tic search; they are joined to the coin because of their 
pledges. When it is removed, turmoil will result, because 
the doomed chase for Moby Dick will begin. Pip, like the 
Manxman, foresees disaster, but his insight is not mere 
superstition. He warns, “Oh the gold! the precious, pre- 
cious gold!—the green miserll hoard ye soon!” (p. 433). 
The sea will claim the doubloon, as it has claimed Pip’s 
earthly wits. Left behind by Stubb’s whale-chasing boat, 
Pip almost drowned, but he “saw God’s foot upon the 
treadle of the loom and spoke it; and therefore his ship- 
mates called him mad. So man’s insanity is heaven's 
sense.” 

Thus, Pip’s words as he gazes upon the doubloon are an 
indication of his earthly madness and his spiritual wisdom. 
Beneath the “wild whirling” of his speech lies a great pro- 
fundity. And so the doubloon mirrors another ambiguity 
in man’s interpretation of appearance and reality. But 
Pip’s words do suggest that even the double vision is an 
earthly device. Ultimate truths remain hidden or incom- 
prehensible. We think that Melville, in his inmost soul, 
would agree to this. 

By way of summary, let us say that the doubloon is a 
microcosm of some of the themes in Moby Dick. It is al- 
ways present, nailed to the mainmast of the Pequod, lead- 
ing the crew on its chase, and mutely pointing to the mad- 
ness of Ahab. Out of the elements of symbol and soliloquy, 
Melville created a scene of great importance to the mean- 
ing of his novel. Literal, symbolic, and dramatic over- 
tones inter-relate and merge to create a thematic design. 
The coin, by its very nature, represents a means of ap- 
proaching truth, that is, the double vision. Unfortunately, 
Melville does not answer for the action to be taken after 
this point of view is acquired. 


Where lies the final harbor, whence we unmoor no more? In what 
rapt ether sails the world, of which the weariest will never weary? 
Where is the foundling’s father hidden? Our souls are like those 
orphans whose unwedded mothers die in bearing them: the secret 
of our paternity lies in their grave, and we must there to learn it. 








looking forward . . . 


S YOU KNOW,” a recent communciation, began, “much has 
been published recently about the American Civil War. It 
seems to me,” our correspondent continued, “that the Civil War 
should never have been fought.” Then he went on to give reasons 
for this conclusion: 


It seems that most of the Confederate soldiers were farmers. 

In the North many of the fighters were farmers, with a good many clerks 
and artisans. It seems that the South had one million fighting men and the 
North 1n0re than two million. One would expect the North to win; and, of 
course, the North was industrial while the South was agrarian. 

It seems bad that a man of some means could hire a substitute for some 
$600.00 to fight and die for him. Then, too, the professional classes seem to 
have gone on ge om in their lines while the farmer boys, clerks, and artisans 
fought and often died to settle the politicians’ dispute. Probably there would 
have been no War if the educators, oo sg corporation men, the lawyers, and 
the like would have had to help fight the War. It was easy to force or induce 
the farmers, clerks, and artisans to die for their country. 

The foregoing sounds a little too much like Karl Marx discussing 
the Civil War as a class struggle. Certainly it is true that the Civil 
War was fought primarily by an agrarian nation, by two parts of 
an agrarian nation. But this is not the whole story. Neither army 
was made up exclusively of farmers, and on both sides the pro- 
fessional classes participated to a greater degree than our corre- 
spondent seems willing to admit. It is true that conscription laws, 
both North and South, were written to favor the propertied classes, 
which did not make conscription popular, either North or South. 
And in the North a man could hire a substitute to fight and perhaps 
die for him, but the legal rate was $300 not $600. Further, “edu- 
cators, bankers, corporation men, the lawyers, and the like,” did 
help fight the war. Our correspondent needs to inform himself on 
the number of Harvard and Yale men who participated, the Ober- 
lin College graduates who fought for the Union, and sundry others 
who were in a position to hire substitutes or who might easily have 
disqualified themselves for reasons of age, physical disability, or 
profession. Studies of conscription, North and South, indicate that 
it was never “easy to force or induce the farmers, clerks and artisans 
to die for their country,” particularly after the romantic glamor of 
the first year of the war had worn off. 

Perhaps the greatest error our correspondent has made is to sug- 
gest that the war was primarily a “politicians’ dispute.” This is too 
easy an analysis: in fact, it is so easy and such an over-simplifica- 
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tion that it is not an analysis at all. Certainly, political leaders, 
North and South, share major responsibility for the breakdown 
in the political processes of democracy which made the war inevi- 
table, or at any rate failed to prevent its outbreak a hundred years 
ago this spring. But historians and social scientists ought to realize 
that politicians, in this country particularly, seldom operate in a 
vacuum. “The politicians’ dispute” had too long a history prior to 
the original gunfire from Fort Sumter on April 12, 1861, and, on 
both sides, there were, besides politicians, leaders and followers in 
every walk of life who one way or another helped the nation along 
the road to war and helped to bring about the irrepressible conflict. 

In the concluding line of his letter, our correspondent returned 
to his original theme: “Probably the Civil War should never have 
been fought.” He may be correct here, but he is a little late. Asa 
matter of historical fact, it was fought, and it is too late now to 
turn back the clock of history or play the tape over again with 
corrections made possible by the after-thoughts and reconsidera- 
tions of a hundred years. Whether we like it or not, the Centen- 
nial of this most American war is upon us. In fact, as Professor 
Allen Nevins pointed out recently at Rockhurst College in Kansas 
City, “the Civil War has become a vast industry’—with products 
and even by-products of every shape and quality. This is literally 
true: Business Week for August 20, 1960, gave four or five pages 
and a full-color cover to a discussion of the Civil War Centennial 
with the revealing sub-title “Business Merchandises the Big Cele- 
bration.” Significantly, the actual headline on the article was 
“Dixie Cashes in on Civil War,” and this article appeared in the 
Marketing section of the magazine. National Centennial Director 
Karl Betts is quoted as having ejaculated “the Southland lost the 
War—but it sure is going to win the Centennial.” In word and 
in picture this article detailed all the commercial possibilities of 
the Centennial from belt buckles and money clips carrying Civil 
War motifs to “ladies’ undergarments sporting the Confederate 
fiag.” It comes as no great surprise that National Distillers, “after 
considerable research,” found that General Ulysses S. Grant drank 
Old Crow. 

There is something deeply disturbing and even shameful about 
the commercialization of the celebrations and observations of this 
greatest conflict in our national history. The whole effect seems 
to be cheap and tawdry to a disgraceful degree. Is this the way 
to honor “the brave men, living and dead, who struggled here?” 
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Is this the best we can do? In view of what we have done in the 
way of commercializing Christmas and even Mother’s Day, per- 
haps one should not be so shocked and surprised at the directions 
in which some Centennial activities are running. 

For there are larger and more desirable aspects of the Civil War 
that deserve serious consideration. A correspondent in Waco, 
Texas, wrote early in January to send a long list of Centennial 
observances already planned and officially recorded. He is a his- 
torian and a teacher of history with a master’s degree from this 
college; he did his thesis—a good thesis, too—on the significance 
of Fort Scott, Kansas, in the Civil War. “They have an organiza- 
tion here,” he wrote, “called the Civil War Round Table,”—one of 
many across the nation—and after briefly describing its program 
he concluded in a matter-of-fact way: “I would like to attend, but 
Negroes are not allowed to attend.” Perhaps the Civil War Cen- 
tennial may help some Americans, even in Texas, to discover what 
the Civil War was about. For in plain and direct language, it was 
the occasion for a change in our whole national life—many changes, 
of course—but this change needs emphasizing: the home of the 
brave at long last became the land of the free. 

Admittedly, this is rather an extended way of reminding readers 
of THe Mipwest QuarteRLy that it will probably be impossible for 
this journal to ignore the Centennial of the Civil War completely. 
In fact, we shall from time to time include articles on various as- 
pects of the war and its Centennial in future issues. And there 
will of course be selected discussions of a continuing variety of 
other subjects. The flow of manscripts to this editorial desk has 
held strong throughout the winter, and we face the spring cheer- 
fully and happily. This is, after all, April. And while this is his- 
torically the month when four of our major wars have begun (the 
Revolution, the Civil War, the War with Spain, and World War I), 
it is also that month about which Nicholas Breton wrote in the 
early seventeenth century: “It were a world to set down the worth 
of this month, but in sum, I thus conclude: I hold it the heaven’s 
blessing and the earth’s comfort. Farewell.”—D. T. C. 
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